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TAKING THE MYSTERY OUT OF MARKETING 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The time and the space between the product on the farm and that 
same product on the dinner table have been popularly represented by 
cartoonists, during recent years, by a great black spot. “What happens 
in the dark” is a favorite title for any description or any picture of a 
method of marketing. The farmer has been represented as totally ig- 
norant of what happens to his product after he gives it blindly up to the 
buyer and the consumer has been represented as totally ignorant as to 
the origin of his food or the reasons for its price. 

Justification for such allusions or assumptions is fast disappearing as 
one great service after another is worked out on national lines and placed 
in operation. In the case of practically all of our many fruits and vege- 
tables, for instance, full light is now turned on all the usual channels and 
processes through which the product passes, from farm to city, and this 
light is for the benefit of farmer, shipper, dealer, and consumer alike. 

Take the ubiquitous potato, used by practically every consumer the 
country over, with a total crop valuation at the farm that has approxi- 
mated four hundred million dollars in good years. Until the World - 
War, as a general proposition potatoes were sold as potatoes and little 
attention was given to grading or sorting. Congested transportation 
conditions then prompted the Food Administration to rule that all po- 
tatoes handled by their licensees should be graded according to grades 
already worked out by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
ruling was in effect only a comparatively short time, but the voluntary 
use of these United States grades has been continued and expanded 
to such an extent that to-day about 85 per cent of the shipped potato 
crop of the country is sold on these grades. A United States No. 1 
potato on the farm is a United States No. 1 potato when in the hands of 
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the shipper anda United States No. 1 when sold on the wholesale markets. 
Wide-awake farmers, farmers’ organizations, and shippers can grade 
their potatoes before they are sold and know exactly what kind of 
potatoes they are selling. 

The Department of Agriculture has aided the grower and shipper 
to decide whether to sell these potatoes quickly or whether to hold them 
for later sale by publishing in rather popular terms an explanation of 
how farmers and shippers can follow the various market reports on po- 
tatoes through recent years, how to make deductions from them and 
how to acquire a reasonable expertness in thus reading trends and possi- 
bilities. The farmer or shipper must come to his own decision but dis- 
interested printed advice is readily available to aid him in this. 

When the grower or shipper decides to sell, if he is located in an im- 
portant potato shipping area, say near Waupaca, Wisconsin, he can call 
for an inspection of the potatoes at the shipping point. A disinterested 
inspector representing both State and Federal government, for a nom- 
inal fee will inspect the shipment and issue a certificate of quality and 
condition, that is admitted as prima facie evidence in all Federal courts. 
Thus the shipper knows, before the potatoes leave his hands, exactly 
how they would be rated in market circles. This certificate is avail- 
able to shipper, railroad, and dealer, in case of dispute as to quality or 
condition. 

Demonstrations based on many experiments and test shipments have 
been given at many important shipping points, and at all times direc- 
tions are available in bulletin form showing proper methods of loading 
cars for many perishable farm products and proper methods of ventila- 
tion, heating, and icing when needed. At the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment, growers have occasionally accompanied their shipments to market, 
to observe conditions on the road, at the terminal, and at the market, 
with a view to meeting these conditions when preparing products for 
market in the future. 

In the case of Wisconsin potatoes and those from other Northern 
points, many shipments are made under heat during freezing weather 
and often a man goes along to stoke the heater in the car of potatoes. 
Directions are available telling just how to secure the best results when 
shipping potatoes in cold weather, how to use false floors, false end walls, 
how to line the cars to allow for circulation of air, and how to load them. 

Specifications for loading sacked potatoes have been worked out 
that make it possible practically to eliminate the very heavy losses caused 
by improper loading. Losses caused by improper or inadequate pro- 
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tection from cold have been enormous in the past. During one winter 
when the Department was making a close study of these conditions, 
three-fourths of the 400 cars examined were in danger of having the 
potatoes overheated at the top of the load and freezing at the door. 
Thorough explanation of these conditions and methods of overcoming 
them have been printed and widely distributed in all Northern potato 
shipping districts. 

Before his car of potatoes is actually shipped, the producer or shipper 
can inform himself thoroughly about each market within suitable dis- 
tance. Through the Federal market news service he can learn which 
of the markets within his reach are oversupplied, which under- 
supplied, and which are receiving normal amounts. He can learn the 
prevailing prices on these different markets and the prevailing weather 
conditions. From these reports he can make an intelligent choice of 
markets instead of merely consigning his load to the nearest market as 
he did in days gone by. The Waupaca shipper may have a choice of 
such principal markets as Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Atlanta, Memphis and over 200 other midwestern and 
southern consuming centers. 

Moreover, after the car leaves his station, if conditions change materi- 
ally as between markets so that a near market with normal supply, 
for instance, suddenly shows temporary shortage perhaps because of 
heavy rains in shipping points, he can divert his car by telegram and get 
it into this market just when potatoes are in especial demand. Thus he 
is well pleased and so are the consumers who are wanting their usual 
daily supply of potatoes. 

If when his car reaches the terminal market the dealer reports that 
the shipment is off-grade, or is in bad condition, or in any other way is 
not up to expectations, the shipper can now call for an inspection on the 
tracks by another disinterested Federal inspector, who, as in the ship- 
ping point inspection, issues a certificate as to quality and condition that 
is accepted as prima facie evidence in Federal courts, in case of a dispute. 

If conditions en route have been such as to cause apprehension to 
the shipper, he can call for this market inspection and compare the re- 
sulting certificate with the certificate issued by the ‘shipping point in- 
spector and see exactly what changes have taken place between date of 
shipment and date of receipt, for so precisely are these inspectors trained 
and so well are the United States fruit and vegetable standards now 
fixed that these two reports are strictly comparable. 

When the potatoes are at the city market, the Federal news service 
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still keeps the shipper informed as to prices and conditions on the market 
that day or week. With his shipping point and market inspection cer- 
tificates in hand and with full knowledge of day-to-day market condi- 
tions, there is little chance that sharp practice will do him out of his 
legitimate price, although untoward market or general conditions may 
operate to keep that legitimate price an unsatisfactory one. 

All of these services are available at the large shipping points and at 
the larger markets for practically every one of the usual American fruits 
and vegetables. Of course, with the exception of market news, they 
cannot be available for the farmer with one box of fruits or vegetables 
to sell at the local market. The service that has been the most difficult 
to develop and the one that necessarily is available only under certain 
conditions, is the shipping point inspection, since the shipping points 
occur all over this enormous country. So far, each State, with Federal 
assistance, has developed shipping point inspection for at least two or 
three of its most important perishables, or those most concentrated in 
production. Thus Arkansas offers such inspection for peaches and straw- 
berries, New Jersey for apples, peaches and potatoes, Tennessee for 
apples and strawberries. Many States attempt to cover all fruits 
and vegetables, as California, Colorado, Florida, Texas and many others. 
This work has had phenomenal growth since its inauguration two years 
ago and bids fair, in time, to be available for most of our large shipments 
of fruits and vegetables. 

When the shipper knows the exact grade of the product he is shipping 
and its quality and condition, in disinterested terms, and holds a signed 
statement to prove it; when he has printed instructions how to prepare, 
load, and heat his car according to best known practices; when he knows 
day-to-day conditions on all the markets within his reach from the day 
his product is harvested until the day it is actually sold; when he can 
know the exact quality and condition of his product when it reaches the 
market, in terms acceptable to him, to the carrier, to the dealer, and to 
the courts—when all these things are true as they are today, in regard 
to most of our important perishable products, the intelligent shipper and 
the intelligent consumer are no longer working in the dark. 
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VITAMINS A AND B IN THE PECAN NUT 


W. D. SALMON AND CLARE W. LIVINGSTON 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


Very little investigation appears to have been done on the vitamin 
content of the pecan. A survey of the literature indicates that its 
vitamin A content has not previously been studied. The only paper 
on the vitamin B content which has appeared is one by Cajori;! he 
reports that 1 gram of pecan kernel per day furnished a sufficient quan- 
tity of vitamin B for normal growth of the white rat; and that partial 
recovery and slow growth of rats which were declining on a diet free 
of vitamin B resulted from the daily consumption of 0.5 gram of pecan. 
The present investigation was undertaken in the hope of supplying 
information on this subject, the data here reported being taken from a 
master’s thesis by the junior author. 


VITAMIN A 


White rats 4 weeks old and 40 to 48 grams in weight were caged in- 
dividually, } inch mesh screens being used at the bottom of the cages 
to prevent access to excreta. Water was furnished ad libitum. Feed 


1 Cajori, F. A., Some Nutritive Properties of Nuts. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1920, 43: 583. 
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was given once daily. Each week the rats were weighed and any feed 
residues in feeders were weighed and recorded. 
The basal ration consisted of: 


Casein (heated 48 hours at 18.0 per cent 
Starch (heated 48 hours at 110-115°C.). 76.3 per cent 
0.4 gram daily 


The basal ration was given until the rats were losing weight, or for a 
period of six weeks in these tests. Macerated pecan kernel of the Van 
Deman variety was then substituted for an equal amount of starch. 
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Cuart 1. Weight curves of rats receiving pecan kernels as source of vitamin A. 

A, basal diet only. 

B, 20 per cent pecan. 

C, 20 per cent pecan plus 5 per cent cod liver oil. 

D, 20 per cent pecan plus 5 per cent butter fat. 

E, 40 per cent pecan. 

F, 40 per cent pecan plus 5 per cent cod liver oil. 

G, 40 per cent pecan plus 5 per cent butter fat. 

Chart 1 gives weight curves of rats receiving pecan kernels as the 
sole source of vitamin A. It shows that there was an immediate response 
to the addition of either 20 or 40 per cent of pecan kernel to the basal 
ration. Growth appeared to be about as rapid on the ration containing 
20 per cent of pecan as on the one containing 40 per cent. 

After 4 to 5 weeks of rapid growth on the pecan rations, there was a 
marked flattening of the growth curves, some of the rats remaining at a 
nearly constant weight for the remainder of the experiment. The ad- 
dition of 5 per cent of butter or a like amount of cod-liver oil to the 
ration did not cause any marked change in the character of the growth 
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curves, indicating that the slowing up in the rate of growth was not 
due to a lack of the fat-soluble vitamins. 


VITAMIN B 


The tests for vitamin B included experiments with both pigeons and 
rats. 

Tests with Pigeons. Pigeons were confined in wire cages which were 
provided with screen bottoms to prevent access to the excreta and dis- 
gorged material, which were collected in pans under the cages. Clean 
gravel and water were kept before the birds at all times. All feeds 
were hand-fed twice daily. At the beginning of the experiment an 
arbitrary amount of total feed, 20 grams per bird per day, was given. 
This was later changed to an amount equal to 5 per cent of the weight 
of the bird at the beginning of test period. The basal ration consisted 
of one feed per day of polished rice which had been sterilized in the 
electric oven for 5 hours at 120°C., and one feed per day of the follow- 
ing mash mixture: 


20.0 per cent 
71.0 per cent 
1.0 per cent 


All materials except butter fat were mixed, moistened, and autoclaved at 
15 pounds pressure for 2 hours. The mixture was dried in a current of warm 
air, ground, and the butter fat was added. Just before feeding the mash was 
weighed out, moistened, warmed, and rolled into balls that could be easily 
swallowed by pigeons. 


When pecan was given, the daily allowance was given in two portions, 
replacing equal quantities of rice and mash respectively. 

Table 1 gives the feed and weight record of the pigeons by periods 
and chart 2 shows the curves of the weekly weights. 

Pigeons 2 and 16 received the basal feeds without the addition of a 
substance carrying the antineuritic vitamin. Their weight curves are 
typical of the result of such diets. The loss of weight was rapid and 
the birds died of polyneuritis in 18 to 28 days. 

The other birds received pecan kernel in daily doses varying from 0.5 
gram to 4 grams daily. The onset of polyneuritis was hardly percep- 
tibly delayed by daily doses of 0.5 to 1.0 gram of pecan, as is shown in 
period A, pigeons 3, 5, 1, and 4. When definite symptoms of poly- 
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TABLE 1 
Weights and average daily feed of pigeons 


LENGTH OF| INITIAL 
PERIOD WEIGHT | (—) Basal 
days grams rams grams crams 
29 379 -—72 20.0 
17 283 —18 20.0 
Pigeon 3: 
23 313 +1 19.5 0.5 
26 314 +6 18.0 2.0 
44 320 —12 17.5 2.5 
Pigeon 5: 
28 371 —49 19.5 0.5 
22 322 +48 18.5 1.5 
372 +10 17.5 2.5 
Pigeon 1: 
36 340 -7 19.0 1.0 
23 333 +38 18.3 1.7 
Pigeon 4: 
26 330 +20 19.0 1.0 
49 350 —13 18.0 2.0 
Pigeon 9: 
21 347 —27 18.0 2.0 
7 320 +23 16.0 4.0 
14 343 +22 13.0 4.0 
56 365 —6 14.0 3.0 
Pigeon 10: 
21 314 +2 18.0 2.0 
7 316 +23 16.0 4.0 
14 339 +19 13.0 4.0 
21 358 —24 14.0 3.0 
21 334 +17 13.6 3.4 
16 351 —60 17.0 
Pigeon 7: 
21 320 +2 17.5 2.5 
7 322 -2 17.0 3.0 
28 320 13.0 3.0 
Pigeon 8: 
21 384 +1 17.5 2.5 
21 385 +5 17.0 3.0 
14 390 +5 16.6 3.4 


= 
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Cuart 2. Weight curves of pigeons—pecan kernels as source of antineuritic vitamin. 

A, B,C, D, E, and F refer to periods shown in table 1. X indicates onset of severe poly- 
neuritis. 
neuritis developed the pigeons were restored by administering pecan 
kernel and the daily dose of pecan was increased for the next test period. 
In most cases 2 to 3 grams of pecan restored the polyneuritic birds to 
an apparently normal condition. In some cases a second dose was 
required. A daily dose of this amount, however, did not prevent the 
onset of polyneuritis. Daily doses of 2.5 grams per bird did not furnish 
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sufficient antineuritic vitamin; on it birds 3 and 5 developed polyneuritis; 
and birds 7 and 8 began disgorging feed, which, under the condition of the 
experiments, may be taken as the first indication that the pigeons are 
not getting a sufficiency of the protective substance. In the cases of 
pigeons 7, 8, 9, and 10, the minimum protective dose was 3.0 to 3.4 
grams of pecan per day. Pigeons 8 and 10 disgorged feed when they 
received 3 grams of pecan per day, but stopped disgorging as soon as 
the dose was increased to 3.4 grams per day. That pigeon 10 was near 
the point of vitamin equilibrium was shown by the fact that this bird 
began disgorging feed on the second day and was turning ‘cartwheels’ 
on the 16th day after the pecan was omitted from the ration (period F). 

In these experiments the development of polyneuritis was not as- 
sociated with marked losses in weight when the ration contained as 
much as 1.0 gram of pecan per day. 

Tests with Rats. The caging and care of the rats in the vitamin B 
tests were the same as in the tests for vitamin A. The following basal 
diet was used: 


Purified casein (washed one week in 0.2 per cent acetic acid)....... 18.0 per cent 
3.7 per cent 
Rice Powder (sterilized 5 hours at 71.3 per cent 
5.0 per cent 


The rats received the basal ration for 3 weeks. Macerated pecan 
kernel was then added to the mixture, replacing an equal amount of 
rice powder. In preliminary experiments, we tried placing the pecan 
kernel in the feeders on top of the basal feed and found that the rats 
would eat the pecan but very little of the basal ration. 

Chart 3 shows typical weight curves of rats that received varying 
percentages of pecan as the source of vitamin B. Rats barely main- 
tained their weight when the ration contained 10 per cent of pecan as 
the source of this factor. Concentrations of 20, 40, or even 60 per cent 
of pecan in the ration failed to produce normal growth. There wasan 
immediate response when the rats on the 20 per cent pecan ration re- 
ceived in addition 0.4 gram of dried yeast per rat daily. Growth was 
norma! from this point to maturity. 

The rats on the 40 per cent pecan ration consumed slightly more than 
1 gram of pecan per day, the amount which Cajori found to furnish an 
ample supply of vitamin B for normal growth. The rats on the 60 per 
cent pecan ration consumed about 2 grams of pecan per day and still 
failed to make normal growth. 
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Cuart 3. Typical weight curves of rats receiving pecan kernels as source of vitamin B. 
A, basal diet only. 

B, 20 per cent pecan. 

C, 20 per cent pecan, plus 0.4 gram yeast. 

D, 60 per cent pecan. 

E, 40 per cent pecan. 

F, 10 per cent pecan. 


SUMMARY 


1. The pecan nut contains an appreciable amount of vitamin A. 

2. The minimum daily dose of pecan to protect pigeons, weighing 
314 to 384 grams, against the onset of polyneuritis was from 3.0 to 3.4 
grams. These amounts represented from 17 to 20 per cent of the total 
feed given and from 0.82 to 1.0 per cent of the weight of the bird. 

3. Rats that were declining on a ration lacking in vitamin B were 
able to maintain their weight when 10 per cent of pecan was added to 
the basal ration. The addition of 60 per cent of pecan resulted in 
appreciable but not normal growth. 


ae 
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HOW HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENTS WORK WITH 
BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


JAMES FORD 
Executive Director, Better Homes in America 


Few educational branches have made greater progress in recent years 
than that of home economics. Concentration of effort has made the 
teaching of home economics increasingly practical and more applicable 
to the problems of actual home living. The experiments in home pro- 
ject work and the development of the practice house movement, as well 
as the constant effort in devising home economics courses that will be 
applicable to needs of the community in which they are given, are evi- 
dence of this fact. 

The recent cooperation of the home economics groups throughout the 
country with the Better Homes in America movement is a notable evi- 
dence of their interest in extending their educational service to the adult 
population of their communities. Such phases of homemaking as, 
house planning and house furnishing, interior decoration, kitchen arrange- 
ment and equipment, and the use of labor-saving devices provide common 
ground for the Better Homes movement and the teachers of home eco- 
nomics. Home economics specialists on these subjects have made in- 
valuable contributions to the Better Homes local committees. Simi- 
larly, other phases of the movement, such as house construction, encour- 
age the cooperation of specialists in architecture, drawing, and manual 
training. The planning and planting of the house lot and home garden 
are of interest to landscape architects, garden clubs, and horticulturists. 
Home recreation enlists cooperation with recreation groups, the selec- 
tion of home books interests the libraries and library associations, and 
home music, the music groups and music clubs. The time seems to 
have passed for educational organizations to adopt a ‘laissezfaire’ 
attitude. It is by lending and borrowing, by giving and taking that 
well rounded educational advancement is attained. 

The Better Homes organization has an Advisory Council of 17 men and 
15 women. Two of the women are home economics specialists and na- 
tionally prominent in the home economics movement—Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and Dr. Katharine Blunt, president of the American 
Home Economics Association. The important réle that home economics 
plays in the Better Homes movement is illustrated by this fact. 
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One of the most important functions of the Better Homes movement 
is the campaign that culminates in home demonstrations during Better 
Homes Week, which this year comes May 11 to 17. Of the hundreds of 
communities throughout the country that had demonstrations last year, 
there were comparatively few that did not have the cooperation of home 
economics teachers. Chairmen of large communities often appointed 
as many as two or three home economics teachers to head committees 
in the organization for the campaign. Smaller communities frequently 
received the cooperation of all the home economics classes in the schools. 

In Kalamazoo, Michigan, the city that won the first prize for the best 
all-round demonstration, the home economics departments took active 
part, and much credit is due them for the success of this demonstration. 
Home economics teachers in Kalamazoo served as chairmen of the com- 
mittees on equipment and on budgets. The equipment committee had 
charge of the general arrangement of the kitchen and bath, the lighting 
and ventilation, the floors and walls, and the selection of labor-saving 
devices. The budget committee made out a budget appropriate for a 
family of five persons for which the demonstration house was designed, 
and also in keeping with the income of typical families of the community. 
Copies of the budget were distributed to the visitors at the demonstra- 
tion house. In addition to the work of these committees, an extensive 
exhibit consisting of the work done by home economics departments in 
the schools was displayed at a non-commercial exposition organized by 
the Better Homes committee. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the community that won the second prize for 
home demonstrations, the home economics department took over the 
furnishing of one of the bedrooms and the kitchen in one of the three 
demonstration houses, in addition to the making of the curtains for the 
entire house. They also had an extensive exhibit of work done by the 
home economics classes in the schools. 

In Murfreesboro, Tennessee, and in Snyder, Texas, the home economics 
departments took complete charge of the campaign. Homes in these 
two communities were not available for demonstration purposes and so 
the demonstrations were held in the home economics rooms at the school 
building. In Murfreesboro, a town of a little over 5,000 inhabitants, 
the demonstration attracted 600 visitors. In Snyder, Texas, the home 
economics teacher with her class of 48 pupils took charge of the movement 
with the cooperation of outside organizations. The special features 
of these two campaigns were model kitchens, demonstrations of labor- 
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saving devices and table-setting, and the preparation of a well-balanced 
meal. An interesting feature at Snyder, Texas, which was characteris- 
tic of nearly all the demonstrations of last year, was its extremely small 
cost—only $4.50 in all. 

In many of the communities where homes were demonstrated and 
campaigns were held, the home economics departments of the schools 
held additional exhibits in the school buildings. This offered an ex- 
cellent opportunityto bring the work of the home economics department 
before the parents of the community. The most popular types of co- 
operation with home economics classes were demonstrations of cook- 
ing, labor-saving devices, kitchen equipment, table-setting, preparation 
of budgets, selection of linens, preparation of menus, the making of 
draperies, curtains, cushions, and dresser scarfs. These exhibits were 
sometimes held in the demonstration house, but more frequently space 
was provided for them elsewhere within easy access of visitors. In a few 
communities the demonstration houses were visited in body by home 
economics classes for the purpose of studying the plans, furnishing, 
and arrangement. In two or three communities home economics classes 
were selected to score kitchens. Whether the town was large or small 
the home economics teachers and students played an important réle 
in making last year’s Better Homes campaign successful. It is of special 
interest to note that the most commendaple of last year’s demonstrations 
were those that received extensive cooperation from home economics 
groups. 

Another excellent means of coéperation of which the home economics 
teachers in a number of communities took advantage, in the 1924 cam- 
paign, was the opening of school practice-houses during Better Homes 
Weck. A dozen or more of these houses were opened for demonstration 
purposes last year. The school practice-house was used in communities 
where a demonstration house was unavailable, or in addition to the dem- 
onstration house itself. This means of coéperation is invaluable, as it 
affords not only a demonstration of a fairly typical home but also offers 
a means of acquainting parents with the values derived from practice- 
house teaching. 

The students of Penn School, a school for colored children, located on 
St. Helena Island, just off the coast of South Carolina, planned, built, 
and furnished a six room cottage which was demonstrated during Better 
Homes Week. The plans were drawn by one of the boy pupils, inspected 
and corrected as to detail, and approved after minor changes by a New 
York architect. Penn School wanted to build a home which would be 
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practicable on the island. The actual cost of this house was but $1,582; 
and its erection aroused intense interest and enthusiasm among the in- 
habitants of the island. The entire work of this most remarkable dem- 
onstration was done by the children of the school and much of it fell into 
the hands of the home economics classes. After the demonstration, the 
cottage was turned over to the school as a school practice-house and is 
now being used for the classes in homemaking. 

The Better Homes organization is doing everything possible to en- 
courage the opening of school practice-houses during Better Homes 
Week of this year. We further believe that it may be desirable and 
possible for the Better Homes committees in many localities following 
the precedent of the Penn School to interest school boards in the build- 
ing of such houses and to feature them during the Better Homes Week 
as one of the centers of the Better Homes demonstrations. 

The encouragement derived from the results of last year’s demonstra- 
tions has added a new impetus and enthusiasm to the 1925 campaign. 
Without the codperation of the home economics groups in the many 
hundreds of communities throughout the country last year the campaign 
would undoubtedly not have been so successful. It is the aim of the 
organization to conduct campaigns of only the highest educational stand- 
ards and it is in the effort to maintain these high educational standards 
that home economists may be of invaluable assistance. 


WESTERN STATES EXTENSION CONFERENCE 


MADGE J. REESE 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The regional extension conference called by the State Colleges of 
Agriculture in the Western States and the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Tucson, Arizona, November 3 to 7, 1924, was a working 
and pace-setting conference, which brought together the directors of 
extension and state leaders and specialists who help in conducting the 
extension program in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Dr. 
C. W. Warburton, director of extension in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was chairman. 

This was the second of the series of conferences,’ which are to be con- 
tinued for six years in order gradually to develop a complete program 


1 JouRNAL oF Home Economics, 1923; 15: 727. 
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of extension work for the Western States. Standing committees appointed 
at the 1923 conference reported the progress made on the various phases 
of the program adopted last year and recommended certain phases for 
emphasis during 1924-25. 

The work of the committee on human nutrition is perhaps most in- 
teresting to home economists. The chairman is Director C. W. Creel 
of Nevada, and the other members are A. E. Bowman, Wyoming; Mrs. 
Rena B. Maycock, Utah; Mary E. Stilwell, Nevada; May Segrest, 
California; and Miriam Birdseye, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Their report is summarized in the following paragraphs. 


For future work in the Western States, the greatest need seems to be con- 
centration on a few fundamental phases of the nutrition problem, in order to 
cover the field with the few workers and limited funds available. Other needs 
are more definite goals, expressed in concrete terms, and definite and accurate 
methods of measuring results. 

The following recommendations were made: 

1. That each state assemble data indicative of nutritive conditions and food 
supply. 

2. That the following lines of work be emphasized in 1925 as fundamental 
to a unified nutrition program in the Western region. 

a. Recognition of points indicating good nutritive condition. 

b. Food habits for health, based on suggested food habits standard. 

c. Preparation of milk and vegetable dishes and other essential foods as 
needed. 

d. Systematic plan for food preservation, including home storage, to meet 
dietary needs. 

e. Farm food supply adequate to meet dietary needs. Standards suggested 
by the committee are available; it is recommended that this work be under- 
taken in codperation with agricultural workers. 

f. Growth work in connection with junior extension activities. It is sug- 
gested that at first this be introduced in a limited way, to develop methods 
which may later be carried out on a larger scale. 

3. That the United States Department of Agriculture, through its Bureau 
of Home Economics, provide for the attendance of a research worker at the . 
1925 Western States Extension Conference to report the latest findings in 
human nutrition investigations and to indicate their anes to extension 
work in this region. 

4. That each state undertake to educate its extension forces to the necessity 
for a well-developed nutrition project in the state program and to secure their 
full codperation in carrying it out. This recommendation is made in the belief 
that the nutrition project holds a key position in any state extension program 
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whose ultimate objective is to develop a physically efficient and economically 
sound standard of rural living. 

In setting forth the need for nutrition work throughout the Western States 
the following points need to be emphasized: 

1. A well balanced ration is indispensable for normal growth of children, 
normal resistance to disease, maximum ability to do sustained muscular work, 
production of sound offspring, feeling of physical well-being, hopeful outlook 
on life. 

2. Positive health is an economic asset because it improves morale, increases 
earning power, decreases expenditures for doctor, dentist, and druggist bills. 

3. Nutrition teaching, by setting a standard for a well-balanced ration, 
encourages the production of a larger proportion of the family food supply on 
the farm, thus not only insuring a more adequate diet but keeping money at 
home. 

4. Especially at the present time, the ability to do sustained muscular work, 
the feeling of well-being, the hopeful outlook on life, and the keeping of money 
at home are important elements in the success of the farming enterprise. 

The data to be included in the study of nutritive conditions are to be based 
on ; 

1. Physical defects of drafted men as shown by the report of the War 
Department. 

2. Deaths due largely to nutritional conditions as shown by the State Board 
of Health records. 

3. Physical condition of children as shown by reports of State Child Hygiene 
Bureaus and other public agencies. 

4. Nutritive condition and food habits of children and adults as shown by 
records obtained through extension activities. 

Approximate standards for home food production should be based on the 
approximate standards of consumption. Those suggested for a few of the 
more important food materials are as follows: 

Milk. To supply a quart of milk a day for each child and a pint for each 
adult. So far as possible a family cow on every farm, two where there are 
small children. The dairy and crops department of the college of agriculture 
should outline for the information of nutrition workers dairy rations suitable 
to the different agricultural areas in the state. 

Fruits and Vegetables. To furnish two servings of fruits and two servings 
of vegetableseach day. The horticulture department should furnish informa- 
tion on varieties adapted to different agricultural areas, space necessary to 
produce required amounts, and conditions under which they should be planted. 

Poultry Products. Where economically feasible, each farm family should 
raise 75 chickens and produce 175 dozen eggs annually for home use. The 
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poultry department should furnish information on poultry rations adapted to 
different agricultural areas. 

Meat. Each farm should raise two hogs for family use where there is avail- 
able pasture and waste feeds. Canning and curing of meats should be stressed 
where feasible. Where economic conditions are satisfactory, meat should be 
used to add variety and adequacy to the food produced on the farm. 


The standing committees were retained to continue their studies re- 
lating to range livestock, dairying, human nutrition, and farm crops. A 
committee was appointed to make a study of the home management 
project as conducted in the Western States and formulate a proposed 
program for consideration at the 1925 Western States Extension Confer- 
ence which will be held at the Washington State Agricultural College, 
Pullman, Washington. 


A DIETARY STUDY MADE IN A DAY NURSERY BY THE 
INDIVIDUAL METHOD 


LYDIA J. ROBERTS AND MARIE WAITE 


Department of Home Economics, University of Chicago 
(Continued from February) 


Diets compared with accepted standards. Since one object of the 
study was to determine whether the children were receiving an adequate 
diet and whether the nursery was meeting a just proportion of the 
children’s needs, the attempt was made to compare the food intake 
with accepted standards. This comparison was complicated by the 
fact that the children ate only breakfast, dinner and late afternoon 
lunch at the nursery, and that the amount of food eaten at home in 
supplement to these meals varied widely. 

The actual amounts of food needed by children of various ages cannot 
be stated with any great accuracy because the degree of activity varies 
so widely. However, it is probably safe to assume that the children 
studied should receive at least the amounts indicated in the table 
compiled by Gillett and Sherman (3) as the figures for active, well- 
nourished children have been generally found to run well above these 
amounts. The proportion of the total daily food which the nursery should 
furnish had to be arbitrarily determined. Knowing that the food re- 
ceived at home would in no case be equivalent to more than one good 
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meal (see page 144), and considering the fact that the children were at 
the nursery for two regular meals besides the lunch, it was assumed 
that the nursery should provide at least two-thirds of the maximum 
amounts set by the above-mentioned standard. In judging the diets, 
5 years was taken as the medium age for the kindergarten children and 
9 for the older group. On this basis, it was calculated that the nursery 
should furnish an average of not less than 1000 calories for the kinder- 
garten children and 1300 for the older ones. The actual average con- 
sumption was found to be 800 calories for the kindergarten children 
and 1075 calories for the school group, both figures 200 or more calories 
below this conservative standard. Allowing for the fact (see page 145) 
that fully half the children were getting practically nothing at home and 
none as much as one-third of the quantity called for by the standard, 
the energy supplied by the average total daily diet was evidently con- 
siderably more than 200 calories below even this standard. The scarc- 
ity of fat in the diets would largely account for this low caloric intake. 

When the caloric intake of individuals is compared with the two- 
thirds standard, some of the shortages appear still more striking. The 
figures for the children of school age are thus compared in Table 4, 
in which the entries are arranged in order from the highest percentage 
deficit to the higher of the two percentage surpluses. 

TABLE 4 


Com parison of average daily caloric intake of 40 children of school age with quantities called 
for by Gillett Standard 


VARIATIONS FROM VARIATIONS FROM VARIATIONS PROM 
“a STANDARD STANDARD STANDARD 
Calories Per cent Calories Per cent Calories Per cent 
13 — 1025 — 53 11 —438 —24 9 —137 —10 
14 —759 — 36 11 —345 —21 7 —110 —9 
14 —712 —45 8 —340 —26 9 —65 —5 
8 — 696 —55 8 —332 —26 9 —58 -4 
6 —583 —51 10 —323 —22 7 —45 —4 
11 —536 — 33 10 —317 —24 10 —39 -3 
13 —530 —28 8 —286 —22 9 —28 —2 
10 —520 —39 9 —279 —22 7 —20 —3 
9 —513 8 —272 —21 6 —19 -1 
6 —4o61 —40 14 —270 -17 8 —6 0 
8 —443 —35 11 —244 —15 
10 —397 —30 10 —238 —16 8 +384 +32 
8 — 380 —30 9 —234 —17 8 +88 +6 
8 — 376 —29 7 —153 —12 


Of the 80 children studied, 73 were receiving at the nursery less than 
two-thirds of the number of calories called for by the Gillett standard. 
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The average deficit among the older group was 18 per cent, but here 
again the average gives a less striking picture than the individual rec- 
ords. For more than half of this group, as seen in table 4, the caloric 
intake is 25 per cent below the standard; in the case of 14 children or 
nearly one-third of the group, it was 33} per cent short; and in a few it 
was 50 per cent. 

The figures for the kindergarten children show salle deficits almost 
identical with those of the school group. It is evident, therefore, 
that the large majority of the children were eating far less at the nurs- 
ery than might reasonably have been expected. Although no qualita- 
tive data on home meals were obtained, the daily records of foods eaten 
at home are sufficient to show their inadequacy. Of the 80 children, 
36 never had any breakfast at home and others had it so seldom that 
it must be disregarded as any regular addition to the dietary. Thus 
only 13 children, 10 of them of kindergarten age, regularly had some- 
thing to eat before they came to the nursery in the morning. This 
was in accord with the advice of the nursery staff, who felt that it was 
better for the children to wait for breakfast than to eat the cakes and 
coffee likely to be provided by the working mothers at such very early 
hours. 

The younger children received their last meal at the nursery about 
2:30 p.m. and the older ones at 4 p.m. It consisted of a sandwich or 
a piece of bread and jelly and was intended merely as an after-school 
lunch, the expectation being that the children would have a warm 
evening meal at home. Asa matter of fact, 38 of the children, or about 
half, had supper regularly every day, 4 never had it, and 38 had it 
irregularly. That is, 46 per cent of the older group and over 60 per 
cent of the kindergarten group had no suppers at al] or did not have 
them as a regular thing. Apparently many of the mothers considered 
that the nursery had assumed the entire responsibility for feeding the 
children and felt little need for giving them any meal after coming 
home. For the kindergarten children, this often meant no meal from 
2:30 p.m. until 9:30 the next morning. 

Not only were the home meals few and irregular, but the food was 
often small in amount and unsuitable in kind. “Spaghetti, water- 
melon”; “meat, cream puff, pop”; “spaghetti, two bananas”; “macaroni, 
corn, pop”; “bread, meat, potatoes,”’ are typical suppers. Even those 
which seemed fairly generous in quantity consisted largely of carbo- 
hydrate foods and thus added little save energy to the diet. 
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It appears, therefore, that instead of contributing more than the one- 
third of the energy called for by the standard, the food eaten at home 
provided less than this amount in the large majority of cases. Since 
the meals at the nursery almost never provided two-thirds of the daily 
standard and since few if any homes appeared to be furnishing the 
third dogmatically assumed to be their share, it seems clear that the 
daily caloric intake of many of these nursery children was well under 
the moderate Gillett allowance. 

At the time this study was made the only available measure for the 
adequacy of children’s diets in respect to minerals was that worked out 
some time ago by Sherman (4). This calls for 2.5 grams of protein, 
0.048 grams of phosphorus, 0.023 grams of calcium, and 0.005 grams of 
iron per 100 calories of food intake. It should be noted that since the 
present work was begun Sherman (5) has, on the basis of more recent 
experimental work, greatly increased the calcium requirement and now 
states that in order to insure optimum storage a child, regardless of age, 
should receive daily about one gram of calcium, the amount in a quart of 
milk. 

From these figures for protein and mineral requirements and the 
caloric requirement given by Gillett and Sherman, it was easy to com- 
pute the amount of protein, calcium phosphorus, and iron which child- 
ren should receive according to estimates. Assuming, as in the case 
of energy, that the nursery should furnish not less than two-thirds of 
these amounts, each child’s intake was compared with two-thirds of 
these standards. 

Only 16 children, or 20 per cent, were receiving less than the amount 
of protein thus allowed for, and the figures in these cases were not 
strikingly low. Whether the homes contributed the other third is 
highly questionable. Seventy-five of the children were also well above 
the two-thirds of the earlier calcium standard. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that this amount of calcium is supplied by little more 
than a cup of milk and that nearly every child received milk twice a 
day. If this standard were accepted the nursery children would be 
considered well provided with calcium. If, however, the newer standard 
is used no child at the nursery received quite the optimum amount on 
an average for the week, though several did so on individual days and 
9 of the group met or exceeded Sherman’s adult standard of 0.67 gram. 
The average calcium for the group was 0.52 gram for the week. Ac- 
cording to Sherman’s old figures this would be enough; by his new ones, 
about half enough. For many individuals the figure is much lower. 
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Since the home food in most cases added little or no milk to the diets, 
the calcium provided by the milk at the nursery was practically all 
that the children received. This, as has been shown, was up to the 
earlier estimates but was in most cases decidedly below the amount 
now believed to be required. 

In the case of phosphorus, 59 children, more than three-fourths, re- 
ceived as much as two-thirds of Sherman’s earlier estimate. Since the 
home food did not furnish much additional phosphorus, it is clear that, 
judged by this standard, one-fourth of the children were having less 
than their needs. If future experimentation should prove, as in the 
case of calcium, that the optimum amount of phosphorus is much higher 
than these early allowances, figures for all the children would fall con- 
siderably below the requirement. 

For iron the shortage was greater than for either calcium or phos- 
phorus. Only 25 of the 80 children, less than one-third, averaged as 
much as two-thirds of the amount they should have had according to 
Sherman’s allowance. This is to be explained by the extent to which 
polished rice, white bread, spaghetti, and other refined cereal products 
dominated the diet and by the shortage of fruits and vegetables. Milk 
was practically the only source of minerals in the diets, and though this 
supplies calcium, phosphorus, and other mineral salts, it is distinctly low 
in iron. Moreover, the quantity consumed varied greatly with individuals. 
Milk was likewise the only dependable source of vitamins in these diets, 
in which no butter and very little fruit and vegetables were used. Evi- 
dently the vitamins were not present in very generous quantities, though 
doubtless in sufficient amounts to prevent the development of actual 
deficiency diseases. 

Summary and Discussion. A dietary study was made in a day nurs- 
ery by the individual method, to determine whether the method is 
possible in large groups, to discover the extent to which averages repre- 
sent the individuals, and to test the adequacy of the diets. With the 
special method developed and a fair number of workers, such a study 
proved entirely possible. | 

The assumption that foods are fairly evenly distributed among the 
individuals in an institution was in this instance entirely fallacious. 
The amount of ten of the principal foods eaten by individuals showed 
an astonishing range, few of the individuals being at all closely repre- 
sented by theaverage. Age alone could not account for these differences. 

Neither was the average food value of the diets typical of individuals. 
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The intake of calories, protein, and minerals varied greatly among the 
individuals, though not to so striking an extent as in the case of some 
of the principal foods. 

The food consumption of individual children also varied greatly from 
day to day, contrary to the common assumption that the food habits 
of individuals are fairly fixed. 

The inventory type of study would seem to be of limited value in 
determining the adequacy of the food eaten by individuals in a group. 
A few persons may, literally as well as figuratively, be receiving the cream 
of the food. Though individual studies may not always be possible 
or even advisable, the possibilities of such uneven distribution as have 
been found in this study should at least be kept in mind and the results 
of inventory studies used with full cognizance of their probable limita- 
tions. 

The nursery, by having the children in its charge for two meals and 
at lunch, would seem to have assumed responsibility for fully two- 
thirds of the total daily food needs of the children. What the children 
actually received fell short of this in several respects. Among more 
than 90 per cent of the children the food supplied less than two-thirds of 
the modest energy allowance of Gillett, the average deficit for the whole 
group being 18 per cent, and for half of them 25 per cent or more. 
Twenty per cent were below Sherman’s figures for protein requirement, 
25 per cent below the phosphorus requirement, and 70 per cent below 
that for iron. Only five children fell below his early allowance of cal- 
cium, 0.25 per 100 calories, but practically all were having less than 
the one gram suggested as optimum in his newer estimates. The quali- 
tative study of home meals shows that probably in no case did these 
provide anything like one-third of the total day’s needs. The food 
was as a rule small in amount, and consisted very largely of carbohy- 
drate and did little or nothing to supplement the protein, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, and vitamins in the nursery diet. 

The question logically arises whether a day nursery ought not to plan 
its meals with reference to the home diet and its deficiencies, or to ad- 
vise mothers as to what foods children need in addition to nursery 
meals. Though this nursery diet with its milk and plain, wholesome, 
well-cooked foods was doubtless much better than the children would 
have received at home, yet it had several of the same failings as the 
home meals, being too largely carbohydrate and too low in fat, fruits, 
and vegetables. This is not surprising, in view of the fact that the 
cook, herself one of the mothers, planned the meals and purchased 
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the foods, and that there was no trained person on the staff with a 
knowledge of children’s food needs to plan and supervise the meals, to 
educate the children to like the foods they should, and to advise with 
mothers regarding home diet. The nursery could have done far more 
for the children if there had been a suitably trained supervisor in charge 
of the feeding. 
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CURRICULUM MAKING IN HOME ECONOMICS IN THE 
DENVER SCHOOLS 


KATE W. KINYON 
Director of Home Economics, Denver Public Schools 


There is, perhaps, no course of study in the school curriculum whose 
value and content have been the subject of so much criticism in recent 
years as home economics. However, the chief difficulty. with these 
criticisms is that they are based upon mere opinion and not founded 
upon objective evidence. It is generally agreed that the work in home 
economics should be the outgrowth of the home activities and needs of 
the girls. 

One source of material for any curriculum is to be found in an anal- 
ysis of the activities which are characteristic of life outside of the school. 
Therefore, in order to ascertain some of the educational objectives in 
home economics, it is necessary to know just what the current modes 
and habits of living actually are. In attempting to revise the home 
economics curriculum in the Denver schools the committee was so 
handicapped by the lack of objective studies that it was decided to 
collect some evidence of the home activities and needs of girls to be 
used as a basis for evaluating curriculum materials. A questionnaire 
was submitted on the same day to all girls in junior and senior high 
schools throughout the city. The number of students represented 
was 5,106. 
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The idea of this investigation originated in the curriculum committees 
of the junior and senior high schools. It was carried forward by the 
large curriculum revision organization of the public schools under the 
direction of Dr. Hopkins, Mr. Armentrout, and the writer, but the major 
credit for the study belongs to the teachers of the home economics 
committees of the junior and senior high schools. The questionnaire 
was organized into five parts. The first dealt with activities performed 
daily in the home; the second, with the relative frequency of occurrence 
of various foods in home menus; the third, with the relative frequency 
of purchase and construction of different articles of clothing and house- 
hold furnishings; the fourth, with the frequency of remodeling various 
articles of clothing and household furnishings; and the fifth, with a 
series of general questions on home economics activities not contained 
in any of the preceding. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire showed the major activities 
performed daily in the home in their relative order of importance to 
be cleaning, setting the table, going to the store, caring for own room, 
helping with the dishes, and helping with the preparation of meals. 

In order to find out whether the topics now stressed in cookery were 
the important ones, pupils were asked to list those foods occurring once 
a day for five days per week, and those occurring only three times per 
week. The tabulations of this information have two points of 
significance for the curriculum maker. First, they show those foods 
which are used most commonly in the home and which should be taught. 
Second, they show those which are frequently used but are undesirable 
from the standpoint of health. This means that the curriculum should 
include the development of such habits and knowledge as will increase 
the consumption of desirable foods, such as cooked cereals, fresh and 
cooked vegetables, salads, eggs, and soups; likewise, the development 
of such habits and knowledge as will decrease the consumption of less 
desirable foods, such as coffee, pancakes, fried meats, cake, and pie. 

In order to find what should be taught in the field of clothing, students 
were asked to list articles which were bought ready-made, those which 
were made at home, and those which were sometimes bought and some- 
times made. The results show very clearly that the curriculum in this 
field should include clothing selection, and the cleaning, repairing, and 
remodeling of clothing, as well as garment construction, which should 
meet the individual needs. 

The question of the family budget and keeping of personal accounts 
indicates the need for a more exhaustive study of this very important 
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and vital problem. The limited information revealed in the answers 
to the question relating to the success of budgeting family expenditures 
perhaps justifies the curriculum maker in giving the problem of financ- 
ing the home an important place in the course of study. 

If we are to prevent subject matter from being isolated from situa- 
tions requiring its use, the teaching of home economics should come 
at the time when these activities are participated in most frequently 
by the girl in her home. Those activities which are engaged in by the 
largest number of pupils should be placed in required subjects and at a 
period before many girls drop out of school. It is readily apparent 
that required work in home economics in the junior high school must 
place less emphasis upon skill in cookery and clothing construction and 
more upon the care of the home and sanitation, together with the care 
and repair of appliances to be used, household and personal laundry, 
and proper purchasing and buying. The remaining activities of lesser 
importance can be placed in elective courses and at a later date. 

The reader should bear in mind that this survey deals solely with 
the field of activities. There are many other factors which would 
have to be considered in order to make a well-rounded home economics 
curriculum. 


EDITORIAL 


Grace Schermerhorn. The death of Grace Schermerhorn on 
Sunday, January 11th, came as a shock to her many personal and pro- 
fessional friends. The fact that she was vigorously at work at her 
desk at The American Child Health Association and in the field until 
after Thanksgiving makes her going hard to realize. 

From the standpoint of home economics, her loss will perhaps be 
felt most keenly in New York State. As president of the State Asso- 
ciation she made a timely contribution. Elected in 1923 when the 
division of the state into seven districts in accordance with the program 
of the New York State Teachers Association was initiated, her strength 
as an organizer was used to advantage. Fearless, impersonal, direct 
in her dealings, fair-minded, modest and unassuming, vigorous in a 
constructive program, and always democratic and codperative, these 
characteristics made her work as president of fundamental importance 
at a crucial period. The New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion has suffered a heavy loss and in recognition will file a copy of 
this statement in its records that, as the Association develops, the 
memory of Miss Schermerhorn’s timely service may never be lost to 
the state. 

Grace Schermerhorn’s educational vision was probably most re- 
sponsible for her steady and rapid professional advancement. She 
was graduated in 1904 from the Teachers Training School in Springfield, 
Illinois, the city of her birth. She took her bachelor’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University in 1912 on the basis of work at Oberlin 
College, University of Chicago, and Teachers College. She began her 
professional work in the elementary schools of Springfield, Illinois, later 
she taught geography in the State Normal School at Valley City, North 
Dakota. After specializing in home economics, she taught in the 
University of Idaho at Moscow and then became assistant professor 
of home economics education at the Iowa State College at Ames. 
After one year as supervisor of home economics in the city schools at 
Long Beach, California, she was appointed director of domestic science 
in the New York City schools. In her seven years of service in that 
position, she did a great deal toward initiating modern ideals and 
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practices in a large system. To the teachers in the system who ap- 
preciated educational vision, freedom from the shackles of tradition, 
and an opportunity to do original work, the memory of those seven 
years will endure. Her natural capacities were much needed and 
keenly appreciated, but she realized that the weight of responsibility 
was undermining her health. 

In the summer of 1923 Miss Schermerhorn was made staff associate 
in The American Child Health Association. Here again her capacities 
for organization and her vision in educational work in a pioneer field 
were much appreciated, both by her co-workers in the association and 
by representatives of codperating groups. 

In addition to the contribution made by Grace Schermerhorn to 
home economics education, her life has probably made an imprint of 
equal importance by providing another example of professional success 
due entirely to intellectual fitness, personal modesty, and moral courage 
of a high order. Her memory is an inspiring one. 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, 
Secretary, New York State Home Economics Association. 


Child Labor Amendment. The ratification of this measure is a 
matter to which the American Home Economic Association has pledged 
active support. It is the more important during the next months 
because strong, well-organized opposition has developed in many parts 
of the country. The sub-committee of the Woman’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, on which our association is represented by the execu- 
tive secretary, is maintaining its active organization. There has also 
been formed an organization known as The Organization Associated 
for Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment which maintains an 
executive secretary and headquarters at the office of the National 
League of Women Voters, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Pamphlets especially adapted for present use have been pre- 
pared by it, and may be purchased at a small cost. 

The ratification is being pushed in many states by legislative councils 
composed of legislative representatives of organizations which have 
endorsed the amendment, and all state home economics associations 


should arrange to be represented on these councils. 
Lita BANE. 


Euthenics at Vassar. The term euthenics, as home economists well 
know, was suggested by Ellen H. Richards to cover the application 
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of science to the control of environment in the interests of better 
living. 

It is appropriate that its first formal introduction into education 
should be at her alma mater. The organization of work in euthenics at 
Vassar was definitely begun a year or more ago, but a general account of 
the origin, plans, and hopes of the movement was first published in the 
November issue of the alumnz magazine, Vassar Quarterly. 

Mrs. Minnie Cammock Blodgett, the alumna and trustee who has been 
most influential in bringing the new division into being, tells how a 
consciousness has been growing up among socially minded and home- 
making graduates of the need for research into the problems of parent- 
hood and the family, and for passing on the available knowledge to the 
undergraduates, the alumnz, and the community; and how a committee 
of the trustees made a careful study of what work was being done 
throughout the country, and whether something of the kind could be 
suitably introduced into a college of liberal arts for women. The report 
which they made to the trustees in June, 1922, and which was unani- 
mously adopted, advocated the codrdination of certain courses already 
in the curriculum into a division of euthenics. 

A year later, Dr. Annie Louise Macleod, professor of chemistry and 
well-known for her work in nutrition, especially in vitamins, was 
appointed director of euthenics. In February, 1924, the committee 
again reported to the trustees that, after a careful study, Miss Macleod 
had reached the same conclusions as the committee, who accordingly 
asked authorization to establish a research and graduate school, a sum- 
mer school of post-collegiate grade, provision for undergraduate courses, 
coéperation with county undertakings in health and education, and 
endowment to finance so large an educational undertaking. Obviously, 
the first four of these five proposals depend upon the last, and that is now 
being pushed under the enthusiastic leadership of Mrs. Blodgett. 

President MacCracken, in discussing the field of euthenics, interprets 
its general relation to the education offered at Vassar. The extraordinary 
development of knowledge during the latter part of the 19th century led 
to its division into specialized departments, but during the last quarter 
century there has come a counter-tendency to develop interrelation 
among different departments. In his opinion a study is liberal, as 
opposed to professional or technical, “to the degree that is has not been 
compartmentalized, but recognizes and makes use of its related field, 
and teaches the student the place of the study in the scheme of man’s 
thought and life,” and its appropriateness in the liberal arts college 
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depends not so much on the character of the facts presented as upon the 
extent to which they synthesize those facts with other elements of thought 
and life. Euthenics seems to him a 


department of liberal study because it is in its very nature the recognition of the 
interdependence of several sciences in one of the most important fields of human 
activity; because its organization does not begin with an elementary smattering 
of data under consideration but is based upon sound training in the separate 
sciences first, thus correcting some mistakes of the past; but, above all, because 
this correlation is the result of courses of study that have been established in 
the Vassar curriculum on account of the interest of students themselves, not 
purely or even primarily a vocational interest, but rather a desire to under- 
stand the degree to which modern science can help us to adapt our world to 
our physical needs. 


The shaping of the euthenics division is discussed by Miss Macleod. 
Like Mrs. Richards, she believes that euthenics should develop along 
three lines: sanitary science, including laboratory studies of conditions, 
causes, and remedies; education, or informational courses bringing within 
the reach of all the knowledge of laws developed in the laboratory; and 
the relating of science and education to life. The requirements for the 
study of euthenics she places in four catagories: 


prerequisites, made up of the elementary sciences; foundation courses to be 
required of all students of euthenics, namely a general course in physiology and 
hygiene (now required of all freshmen in most colleges), the general course in 
economics, and possibly socia] psychology; major courses in one particular line 
representing the student’s individual interest, such as nutrition, sanitation, 
psychology, or economics; and minor courses relating to and supplementing the 
major. 


The undergraduate courses already offered have been organized on this 
principle, and it is also to govern the future developments of the 


division. 


Euthenics and the College of Liberal Arts. To some the intro- 
duction of euthenics at Vassar seems a revolutionary break with the 
traditions of the college of liberal arts, but is it? The undergraduate 
work now offered in euthenics at Vassar has been arranged with little 
more change than that of correlating courses already existing in various 
departments. This would not have been possible twenty, or even ten 
years ago. Gradually—faster perhaps than most of us have realized— 
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courses in the general curriculum have been added to or altered. Knowl- 
edge of the natural and social sciences that underlie efficient living has 
been increased and social and economic changes have inevitably shifted 
the emphasis and brought new ‘motivation,’ so that, when we now begin 
to analyze the studies offered, we find in them a considerable quantity of 
euthenics. 

This is true of the other endowed colleges for women as well as of 
Vassar. Several of them are said to be scrutinizing their courses of 
study with a view of introducing some arrangement by which under- 
graduates may take combinations of courses similar to those being worked 
out at Vassar. Of course there are difficulties in the way, both real and 
imaginary. There is prejudice against anything suggesting, even 
remotely, vocational training; there is confusion between what Vassar 
calls euthenics and old-fashioned domestic science, the technique of 
cooking and sewing; there is the troublesome question of what the new 
group of studies shall be called, euthenics seeming too artificial and 
unfamiliar, while homemaking and home economics have acquired 
connotations which make them misleading for use in this new connec- 
tion; there is the feeling that the objectives of euthenics are too vague 
or even practically the same as those of all education; there is the prac- 
tical difficulty of building up a combination of courses which shall cover 
all the subjects outlined and at the same time allow for enough study in 
one department to give the student the intellectual experience for which 
the system of majors was devised; and there is the problems of bringing 
the faculty into line—of persuading men and women accustomed to 
thinking of the college courses as divided among compartments as well 
as among departments that the maintenance of their special subjects 
does not depend on the maintenance of those theoretical partitions, or 
of making them see that a slight change in choice of illustrative material 
or of laboratory experiments might give a course the desired ‘slant’ 
without in the least lessening its disciplinary or cultural value. 

To Vassar—and to Mrs. Blodgett—belongs the credit of having first 
given notice that it hopes to overcome these difficulties. 


Better Homes in America. This organization and the Better Homes 
Demonstration which it conducts throughout the country each spring 
are too well known to most of our readers (see JOURNAL, 1924, 16: pages 
198 and 413) to need description here. The American Home Economics 
Association is gratified to have its president represent it on the advisory 
council of Better Homes for it wishes to do its part in furthering the plans 
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of this movement to improve American homes, especially the American 
homes which are neither so generously provided with this world’s goods 
that they need consider only taste and convenience, nor yet so poverty- 
stricken that they can consider neither. That individual home econo- 
mists are doing their part is evident from Dr. Ford’s article (page 136). 
Signs point to their continued codperation in the 1925 campaign, which 
culminates in the week of May 11 to17. The pamphlets described on 
page 172, though intended primarily for Better Homes week, have a more 
permanent value because of their practical suggestions for healthful, 
comfortable, attractive, convenient, and moderate-priced homes in 
different sections of the United States. 


The American Legion and Home Economics. A bulletin recently 
issued by the national director of the Legion’s Americanism Commission 
to the executive officers of the Legion bears the title “Home Economics 
Instructions May Be A Legion Asset,’”’ and addresses Legion posts in 
these words: “This bulletin does not mean that the posts should con- 
duct a cooking school or sewing circle, but that they should coédrdinate 
and get behind the agencies which are endeavoring to do this most splen- 
did work for their community. When we were on the front in France the 
most popular man in the outfit was the cook, even if he did at times give 
us slum or roast horse and we always wished that he knew how to cook 
a little better than he did. Keep this in mind as you read the bulletin.” 
The bulletin goes on to give an excellent summary of the present aims of 
home economics and its possible contributions to the community, and 
then outlines the practical steps which might be taken to arouse more 
interest in a community, suggesting a newspaper prize competition for 
well-tested recipes as a starting point, and the sale of the collected 
recipes as a means of financing the publicity. The way to the public’s 
heart having been thus paved by the cookery department, the other 
branches of home economics are to be advertised until instruction in 
them is available to all whom it might benefit. It is gratifying to see 
that the American Home Economics Association heads the list of agen- 
cies from which assistance may be obtained and that special acknowledg- 
ment is made to its executive secretary for her assistance. 


Wherewithal Shall We Be Clothed? Several of the books noted 
in this issue remind us of this, the third of our universal worries. Mr. 
Heard’s “‘Narcissus,” (page 169) takes us farthest from our personal con- 
sideration of those dear, delightful difficulties unknown to the lilies 
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of the field, and leaves us speculating on things more closely concerned 
with biology, sociology, and history than with dress patterns and dry- 
goods shops. It is a relief to have someone, and that a man, come forth 
and say what we have always privately believed, that clothes are a 
natural, normal, and universal preoccupation of mankind, not merely 
of womankind, and that their study is essential to our understanding of 
human development. Whether or not we agree with the theory that 
clothes represents a sort of halfway point in human evolution between 
changes in the organism of man itself and those caused by the changes 
produced by man on his environment, we will all agree that the way in 
which men clothe themselves may be quite as worthy of research as the 
teeth of prehistoric beasts or the tribal customs of Australian aborigines. 
Another fascinating idea is that of parallelism between styles in 
buildings and in clothing; it makes one long to take down the books on 
architecture and costume design and try to do with other countries and 
periods what the author has done with early modern England—traced a 
sartorial change from the peaked cap, narrow shoulders, and slim hips 
to the broad, flat hat, broad-shouldered, full-skirted coat, and the broad- 
toed shoe contemporaneous with the architectural change from the 
high, pointed arch to the broad, flat one. And what of present-day tend- 
encies? Is the current vogue for straight, one-piece dresses another 
manifestation of the Zeitgeist which has expressed itself in the soaring 
lines of the Woolworth tower? And if so, what architectural parallels 
shall we find for the many changes to which the female silhouette has 
been subjected during the last generation? The life force will work the 
architects overtime if it makes them keep neck-to-neck with the manu- 
facturers of women’s wear. Or do these bewildering variations in our 
fashionable outlines represent the turmoil of the sex in its struggle to 
find freedom of social expression, and, when that is over, will male and 
female, office building and bungalow, alike appear in an all-embracing 
harmony of line? When that day comes books on clothing selection will 
probably be as superfluous as manuals of horsemanship are to-day. 


Books About Clothing Selection. At present the public seems 
ready to consume a considerable supply of such literature, as witness 
the three volumes reviewed by Miss Bostian on page 165. Compared 
with those available to our grandmothers or even our mothers, such 
volumes are vastly improved in quality. Almost all of them base their 
statements on the accepted theories of line, color, and design, and preach 
that taste is as important as money in the successful choice of clothing. 
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In many of them, the esthetic and economic principles are conscien- 
tiously applied and there is a sincere effort to provide practical sugges- 
tions. Unfortunately,as Miss Bostian indicates, there is often a tendency 
to embellish the statements with pleasant but irrelevant verbiage, and the 
effect is like that of a dress in which the good structural lines and the 
beauty of the material are lost under a mass of inappropriate, badly- 
placed trimming. Many such books are also permeated by the same 
sort of false social standards that find their way into the women’s 
pages of newspapers, probably because somebody thinks they appeal 
to the reader’s desire for vicarious experience in what is supposed to 
be high life. Whatever may be the case with newspapers, with books 
may one not assume that the woman who invests valuable time and 
money in the hope of getting better returns for her clothing expendi- 
tures would prefer common sense to pseudo-smartness? 

In every part of the home economics field we have found that to 
translate theory into easy practice is a difficult, slow business, and that 
many trials must be rejected as errors before the satisfactory statements 
are arrived at. The science which underlies nutrition had many years’ 
start of that which underlies clothing, and the impetus given to food 
selection by the war and by general economic necessity has been greater 
than that given to clothing selection, yet the art of teaching food selec- 
tion is only just beginning and many of the books on the subject are 
still very unsatisfactory. Small wonder, then, if those on clothing 
selection are not perfect. 

Mrs. Woolman, who knows more than most of us about the matter, 
insists that home economists occupy a strategic position for influencing 
the clothing selection of our girls and women (see JouRNAL 1923, 15; 
503); if so, it behooves us to watch the books that appear on the subject, 
for they are a good indication of what the public wants. The more 
women come to demand clear, accurate, sensible, and at the same time 
time readable discussions of the art of dressing well, the more energeti- 
cally the publishers will go to work to supply them. 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fellowship. The trustees of the 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund are instituting a campaign for in- 
creasing the Fund to $25,000, the amount set by the organizing com- 
mittee. The Fund now amounts to about $8,000. It is the plan of 
the Trustees to utilize the income for research scholarships along home 
economics lines. Student clubs are requested to contribute even 
though in small amounts. Kindly send all contributions to Miss Cora 
Winchell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


OPEN FORUM 


Relation of the Nursery to the Home.' For the past three years 
my problem has been that of the average American homemaker—two 
young children, no help, and a new home to develop in a strange com- 
munity. Besides the child care and routine housekeeping and sewing, 
I wished to arrange and decorate the interior of our home and give my 
husband all his free time for work on the rough grounds, and also to keep 
my social and intellectual contacts. We made use of practical labor- 
saving devices, of course, did our work systematically, and put both 
children on schedules, varying the day to suit their needs. We early 
realized that in order to eliminate as many ‘noes’ as possible, a portion of 
the home must be given over and adapted to a suitable childhood en- 
vironment. To accomplish this, we gave to the children the largest 
bedroom with south and east exposures and three casement windows. 
The walls and woodwork were painted a soft, warm gray. Jolly glazed 
chintz roller curtains let the tree tops and fairies in. A broad, padded 
toy chest brings the toddler up to the window. In this room breakfast 
is served to the children in the sunshine. 

Ample and substantial doll furniture is being made at home, piece by 
piece, as the dolls’ housekeeping demands become more elaborate. Our 
doll bed is large enough for the whole family. Our latest treasure is a 
corner cupboard filled with good-sized, unbreakable dishes. We (the 
kiddies) like a variety of pictures and have a rapidly growing stock 
mounted on cardboard. We like to change those about us frequently, 
so we have arranged a special way of using them. Wecut out a rectangle 
of wall board, put a molding around the edge, painted it green, and hung 
it above the low bookcase. Each day we choose different pictures which 
we fasten to the wall board with thumb tacks. 

The east sleeping porch, which has five casement windows, was made 
into a ‘stunt’ nursery or embryo gymnasium. Its equipment of course 
changes with the needs of the children. Just now they have a rope swing, 
a large suspended rubber ball, a walking board, a chest of large blocks 
cut from a planed 2” x 4” board, a ladder, and a blackboard. 

We have tried to have a place for everything so arranged that the 
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children can do things for themselves. Their clothes closets have low 
hooks and shelves; in the family bathroom they have their own towel 
racks, soap dishes, low mirror, and drinking cup, and there is a stool by 
the washbow] to bring them up to the proper height. In the living room 
they have their own bookshelf, stools, and game drawer. 

Outside we are developing a play yard. A plot 35 feet square has been 
fenced, and its rustic gate can be latched to secure the youngsters from 
straying while I do my tasks. At present they have a hammock, rustic 
table and bench where we eat lunch when possible, a sand box, a swinging 
rod, and garden tools. A pile of rocks gathered in one corner when the 
land was cleared is their greatest joy, and in it their imagination finds 
plates, knives, animals, and all sorts of thrilling things. 

By giving the children happy places to play in and simple but inter- 
esting and varied things to play with, and by letting them have a share 
in the home work as soon as they can take it, we have done much to 
solve the problem of discipline, have developed their reliance, and have 
gained time for other interests of our own. 

RutH Evans MATHEs, 
Wyoming, N. J. 


Home Economics at Yenching College, Peking University. 
The home economics department at Yenching College, like those in 
many American institutions, is intended to serve a double purpose: 
to train teachers of home economics and to prepare the college girls to 
be better homemakers. As many readers of the JouRNAL already 
know,' the department was established on the theory that, to be of 
greatest service in China, its work must be adapted to Chinese condi- 
tions, and before the work of teaching began in the autumn of 1923, 
Dean Ava B. Milam of Oregon had made a study of school and home 
life in various parts of China, her observations being supplemented by 
questionnaires filled in by students of the college. 

This information made it plain that one of the greatest needs was 
courses relating to the health of the family and community, and ac- 
cordingly in 1923-24 those offered included child care and welfare, 
food problems (an elementary study of nutrition), sanitation, and one 
on household management emphasizing such points as family relation- 
ships and finances. The interest of the students was shown by the 
fact that in the second semester the number enrolled was double that 
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of the first semester and this in spite of the fact that the home economics 
courses are all elective and a certain standard of English is prerequisite. 

When the college opened in the fall of 1924, among about one hundred 
girls there were six who wished to major and twelve who wished to 
minor in home economics, a gratifying proportion for this new depart- 
ment, the more so as a gradual growth is better than a rapid one. 

In the first semester of the present year most of the major students 
were taking such foundation courses as those in chemistry, biology, 
and art, and so only two home economics courses were offered, one in 
child care and the other in home nursing. For the second semester the 
plan is to have courses in nutrition, sanitation, household management, 
and one called special methods. This last is designed to meet the 
needs of present seniors who have taken home economics as a minor 
subject and who will no doubt be asked to teach some home economics. 
In this it is planned to make a study of the home economics literature 
available in Chinese and in simple English and, as a guide in their 
future teaching, to formulate a tentative course. 

The department is fortunate this year in having on its staff Edla 
Anderson, a home economics graduate who has done advance work in 
bio-chemistry. She is teaching chemistry to home economics girls and 
will also teach nutrition. It is hoped that the girls can do work in a 
nutrition clinic among the children in the village, and that they will 
be able to carry on some really constructive investigations of Chinese 
foods, for such work is greatly needed. 

One of the ideas of the department is to encourage students to in- 
vestigate actual conditions in Chinese homes and families, both to 
teach them this method of study and to collect information which will 
aid in adapting the college courses to the practical needs of the students. 

At the end of the school year of 1923-24, the girls were given a ques- 
tionnaire on the care of children in the Chinese home. Many responded 
splendidly and seemed really interested in getting first-hand information 
on child life in China. It is planned to carry on some such work during 
the summer of 1925. 

No courses have yet been offered in cooking and sewing, both be- 
cause of the lack of room and equipment, and because such practical 
courses are felt to be less vital under present conditions in China. 

Next year the University plans moving into new buildings on a new 
site, where there will be more laboratory space. We hope also to have a 
practice-house in which the girls can work out their ideas of what a 
Chinese home should be. The house has been made possible largely 
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through the generosity of two American women, genuine friends of home 
economics not only in America but also in China. It is to be entirely 
Chinese both in architecture and furnishings and it is hoped that here 
the students will put their training into practice and help in the estab- 
lishment of higher standards of home life for China. 

It is hoped that a graduate, Miss Ho Ching-An, who is now studying 
home economics at the Oregon State College, will on her return to 
Yenching take over the management of the practice house and live there 
with the girls. 

That the idea of home economics in the middle schools of China has 
taken hold in earnest, is shown by requests for teachers which have come 
in from all parts of China. In fact, some requests were received before 
the department was really started. The Educational Association for 
the two northern provinces, Chihli and Shansi, is vitally interested in 
the development of home economics and the executive secretary is 
working actively to have the work introduced as soon as possible into 
every girl’s middle school. 

Other organizations are also interested in home economics. Last 
year, with the help of this department, the Peking Young Women’s 
Christian Association inaugurated its first Homemakers Conference. 
It lasted for five days and each day a special subject was presented by 
means of exhibits, demonstrations, talks, and plays. The play is a 
most important method of communicating information, for in China 
it is indeed true that “the play’s the thing.’”” A day each was given 
to such subjects as the baby—feeding, clothing, and care; food for the 
family; health; household management and the planning, furnishing, 
and care of the house; and recreation for the family. One of the inter- 
esting features of the conference was the fact that more men attended 
than women. Because of the decided success of the venture in Peking, 
the national association of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in China has recommended the Homemakers Conference as a project 
for each local association. 

CAMILLA MILLs, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Yenching College. 
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WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL MEETING, SAN FRANCISCO, AUGUST 1 To 7, 1925 


The San Francisco Special. The special train of the American Home Economics 
Association leaves Chicago, July 26, arriving at San Francisco, July 31. It will be made up 
in Chicago, where it will receive passengers from the East, South-east, and Middle West. 
Passengers from other sections will join the train at Omaha, Lincoln, and Denver. 

Route. Chicago to Denver, by Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. Denver to 
Salt Lake City, through Colorado Mountains by daylight, by Denver, Rio Grande Western 
Railway. Salt Lake City to San Francisco, through Feather River Canyon by daylight, by 
Western Pacific Railroad. 


Schedule 
Leave Chicago, C.B.&Q.R.R. 10.30 P.M. (Central time) July 26, Sunday 
Arrive Denver, 4.00A.M. (Mountain“) 28, Tuesday 
Leave Denver, D.&R.G.W.R.R. 4.15 A.M. “ 28, Tuesday 
Arrive Colorado Springs, 8.30 A.M. “28, Tuesday 
Leave Colorado Springs, 4.00 A.M. “29, Wednesday 
Arrive Glenwood Springs, 4.00 P.M. “29, Wednesday 
Leave Glenwood Springs, 6.00 P.M. “ 29, Wednesday 
Arrive Salt Lake City, = 8.00 A.M. 2 . “30, Thursday 


Leave Salt Lake City, W.P.R.R. 2.00 P.M. (Pacific time) “30, Thursday 
Arrive San Francisco, 5.45 P.M. = “ 31, Friday 


A stop over of nineteen and a half hours at Colorado Springs has been arranged. Any 
one who prefers, may choose Denver and join the train again at Colorado Springs. 
Shorter stop overs will be made at Glenwood Springs and Salt Lake City. 

Railroad rates. From starting point to San Francisco and return: 


147.66 Nashville (3)................. 94.85 
130.45 Memphis (4)................. 85.15 


(1) Via standard lines to Chicago. (2) Direct or via New York to Chicago. (3) Via 
Chicago or direct to St. Louis. (4) Via direct lines to Omaha or St Louis; via Chicago 
$93.20. (5) Via direct lines to Omaha or Chicago. 

Pullman rates. Chicago to San Francisco, including occupancy of cars at stopover points. 


$73.75 


For exact rates from local stations, see local ticket agent. 
A detailed itinerary will be mailed later and further information will appear in an early 
number of the JouRNAL. 
103 
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For any information regarding routes, rates, possible return routes, etc., address J. R. 
Van Dyke, General Agent, Passenger Department, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road Company, 179 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Nina STREETER, 
Chairman, Transportation Committee, 
5012 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 


EXTENSION SECTION 


Extension people are already beginning to talk about the next ‘get-together,’ the meeting 
at San Francisco next August. The committee for the program of the Extension Section 
includes Madge Reese of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and five state home demonstra- 
tion leaders, Louise Campbell of Michigan, Venia Kellar of Maryland, Frances Brown of 
Oklahoma,Harriet Eddy of California, and Rena Maycock of Utah. Their preliminary plans 
give promise of a program rich in interest, not only for the state home demonstration leaders 
with their perplexing problems of administration, but for specialists and local agents with 
their constant need for effective devices. 

The program of work committee, under the direction of its chairman, Mrs. Rena Maycock, 
is'developing its plan of attack, and will have a very valuable report to make at next summer’s 
meeting. The program adopted at Buffalo made the following recommendations. 

1. That the section cooperate in every way in promoting the program of work of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, emphasizing especially: 

a. One hundred per cent membership of extension workers in state and national 
associations. 

b. Cooperation with the organizations whose work follows closely the work of the Asso- 
ciation, such as General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations. 

c. A concerted effort to interest homemakers, particularly those with home economics 
training, in the work of the Association. 

2. That the Extension Section during the year 1924-5 give special consideration to the 
following points: 

a. Each state to work out a definite method of presenting the field and scope of home 
economics extension to home economics faculty and students in the state; this information 
to be presented by members of the extension force. 

b. Greater publicity to be given to work done in counties with home demonstration agents, 
to the end that a home demonstration agent may eventually be employed by every county. 

c. Information as to aims and plans of the organization to be secured from each state and 
a summary to be prepared and sent to each state leader. 

d. Work to be done on terminology for the purpose of clarifying and stabilizing extension 
terms. 

This program reflects the spirit of extension workers throughout the nation. It voices 
our interest in the Home Economics Association and our appreciation of the necessity of 
cooperation among all agencies working for better homes. It indicates very definitely the 
outstanding needs of the extension service—workers, funds, and standardized units of work. 
It is a statement of our faith of the power of a long pull together. 

Mavup Wuson, Chairman, 
Pullman, Washington. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


How to Dress Well. By MARGARET Story. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1924, pp. 478. $3.50 

The Well Dressed Woman. By ANN RITTEN- 
HousE. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1924, pp. 216. $2.00 

Dress and Look Slender. By JANE WARREN 
Wetts. Scranton, Penn.: Personal Arts 
Company, 1924, pp. 185. $2.00 
The fact that every normal woman wishes 

to be well dressed accounts for the consider- 
able number of books which appear on the 
subject. Most of those now issued recog- 
nize that, regardless of whether a woman 
buys her clothes ready made, has them made 
to order, or makes them herself, it is of para- 
mount importance for her to be able to 
select them intelligently—that the indi- 
vidual’s problem is to choose clothing which 
will express her personality, be appropriate 
to her needs, and within her income. Prac- 
tically all authors of such books now advo- 
cate the doctrine that to be well dressed 
does not mean spending vast sums of money 
but rather an appreciation of the lines and 
proportions of the human figure, a feeling of 
textures, and an understanding of color 
such as will lead to the choice of garments 
suitable to the wearer’s type and the occa- 
sion on which they are worn. The trouble 
with many of them is that they do not suc- 
ceed in stating definitely, in simple terms, 
and with concrete examples, the practical 
ways and means by which the average 
woman can make the right selections. The 
three volumes here considered are in general 
typical of their kind. 

“How to Dress Well’’ covers in a general 
way a very broad field. It differs from most 
other books on the subject in that it con- 
siders clothing for men as well as for women. 
The opening chapters deal with suitable 
clothing for men and women of all ages and 
on all occasions. The next division takes up 


the fundamental principles of color and 
design. Color is analyzed according to its 
physical and psychological effects; design is 
discussed in relation to the human form and 
the full meaning and effects of lines; unity in 
a costume is shown to mean the choosing of 
accessories such as hats, shoes, and gloves 
which belong in the picture. Following this, 
are suggestions for intelligent selection of 
fabrics, laces, and furs; methods based on 
budgeting are given for the forming of good 
shopping habits and for intelligent buying; 
and there are detailed descriptions of types 
of dress for all occasions. The concluding 
chapters suggest means for prolonging the 
life of the garment, such as daily care, the 
removal of spots and stains, methods of 
mending, and ways in which garments can 
be made over. 

This book is verily an encyclopedia of 
dress. Much information has been brought 
together, but the impression is left that 
it could have been arranged in a more inter- 
esting manner if the author had a particular 
group of readers in mind. Much of its 
practical information is lost in its inspira~ 
tional expressions. 

“The Well Dressed Woman” is the effort 
to portray to women the full importance of 
being well dressed, and two authorities on 
the subject, Jean Worth and Paul Poiret, 
aid in the presentation. In the opening 
chapters Jean Worth presents his philosophy 
of clothes and his criterion for good taste in 
dressing, and cites many interesting exam- 
ples. In the main part of the book the 
author discusses the dress problem as it 
should be considered by the wage-earning 
woman, by the mother sending her daughter 
to school, and by the woman who lives in a 
small town. Closely allied with this is the 
discussion of the various types of individuals 
and a suggestion as to what constitutes 
becoming clothing for each. At the close of 
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the volume Paul Poiret gives the art of 
dressing well as embodied in ten short pre- 
cepts, an example of which is, “If gowns 
built on straight lines do not suit you, do 
not wear them.” 

This book develops the creed that simplic- 
ity is the keynote of good taste and the illus- 
trations and suggestions given lead us to 
believe that this means mainly simplicity of 
richness. It contains many valuable sug- 
gestions, but these would probably reach 
more woman if they had been set forth in a 
more forcible style. 

“Dress and Look Slender” is a story of 
personal experience. Beginning with the 
trials of being a ‘stout,’ the author decides 
to be thin. She tries exercise and dieting to 
no avail, so turns to clothes and decides to 
look slender if she can’t be slender. She 
analyzes her problem of clothing. Her 
good points are first considered, then the 
possibilities of looking slender by optical 
illusions, and finally she delves into the 
importance of posture, shoes, jewelry, and 
accessories in creating the desired impres- 
sion. With these fundamental principles in 
mind, she experiments with her old clothing; 
she finds cutting and fitting is of foremost 
importance because the structural lines must 
be correct, and show trimming to be of 
most value when simple in type and treat- 
ment. To the buying of new clothes, both 
undergarments and outergarments, she 
applies her knowledge of lines which give 
distinctiveness and length, of colors which 
recede, and of materials which have ‘slender- 
izing’ characteristics. She concludes with 
“ten chief rules in a nutshell” to help in the 
solution of the problem. 

This book reads easily, allowing you to fol- 
low the writer pleasantly from one step to 
another in the solution of her problem. Not 
only is it of value for the group for whom it 
is especially written, but its many practical, 
concrete solutions of dress problems will 
be of help to any woman. 

After reading these and similar books one 
feels that there is nowadays no excuse for 
the woman of leisure and means not to be 
well dressed. Their statements of the prin- 
ciples of selection are sufficiently accurate 
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for her to learn how to choose suitable 
clothing if she will take the time and effort 
to study them, and if she can search and pay 
for designs that will apply them to her own 
needs. But what about the busy woman 
who cannot devote so much time to dress? 
Even if she understands her needs, can she 
count on being able to supply them in the brief 
moments she can give to selection? If she 
takes what the salesperson offers during her 
short shopping expeditions she may be 
obliged to lower the standard she has set 
for herself and her family and to forego the 
satisfaction and confidence which come 
from feeling well-dressed. We recognize 
the social barriers which the wrong clothes 
set up, but we have not yet succeeded in 
making it easy to avoid them. The more 
well-written, sensible, accurate, and practi- 
cally usable books on clothing selection come 
into circulation, the better the chances will 
be of knowing and of being offered those gar- 
ments which we really need to be well 
dressed. 
M. BostIan, 
N.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Home Conveniences. By F. W. Ives. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1924, pp. 219. 
$1.50. 

That most households now include more 
or less mechanical equipment is now taken 
for granted, as is also the need of reliable 
information regarding the choice, operation, 
and care of such devices. In this little vol- 
ume of some two hundred pages Professor 
Ives has brought together in well-organized 
shape a surprising amount of information 
concerning various types with which the 
modern householder must deal. 

Chapter titles include such topics as Heat- 
ing Appliances, Home Laundry Equipment, 
Plumbing Fixtures and Accessories, Ree 
frigeration for the Household, The Electric 
Motor and its Application, and Methods of 
Getting Water into the House. 

The especial features of each type of 
device with its good and bad points are 
considered in a simple, matter-of-fact style 
which is a welcome change from the semi- 
patronizing tone of much of the writing on 
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this subject, which assumes at the start 
that nothing short of the best can be made to 
serve. 

The information given in the book is of 
especial interest and value to the owners of 
rural homes where many of the conveniences 
must be of home planning, construction, and 
operation. 

The volume is well illustrated and indexed 
and is deserving a place on the house- 
holders book shelf and also among reference 
books in home management. 

A. R. VANMETER, 
New York City. 


The Economy of Human Energy. By 
Tuomas Nixon Carver. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 281. 
$2.50. 

How best to utilize the supply of human 
energy is one of the fundamental problems 
of economics, and one in which home and 
political economics are both vitally con- 
cerned. In spite of its basic importance, 
however, it has not often been analyzed or 
discussed in detail; in fact this book by 
Professor Carver of Harvard University is a 
pioneer in its attempt to develop systemati- 
cally the argument that national prosperity 
and the maintenance and advance of civili- 
zation itself are matters of economizing 
human energy or working power. “How 
to apply the energy developed in the bodies 
of this generation so as to make it possible 
for the largest number of people to live and 
to live as well as possible in this and subse- 
quent generations is the ultimate economic 
problem foreach and every generation.” To 
live well may mean, to some, sloth and idle- 
ness, or perhaps a gluttony of pleasant sensa- 
tions, physical or spirital; or it may mean 
play activity, physical or mental, without 
regard as to results; but to the author it 
means an energetic life, that is, a life in which 
the energy of the body is not only made 
kinetic but is so applied as to enlarge the 
possibilities of human life or to enlarge the 
stream of human energy. Professor Car- 
ver finds that those individuals and societies 
which predominantly enjoy productive work 
survive and progress. The progress that 
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we call civilization is a collective name for 
the multiplicity of forms in which human 
energy is stored (not strictly in the physical 
sense). Thrift and high standards of living, 
or those desires that take precedence over 
effective desire for offspring, increase the 
process of storage or accumulation, both in 
the form of production goods and in that of 
permanent consumption goods. 

The significance of the energy argument 
to home economics is seen throughout the 
book. In the chapters dealing with the 
“Food Motor” and “Food and Population,” 
the principle is applied to food production 
and use. Other portions deal with personal 
ethical qualities in relation to well-being, 
and here again a movement concerned with 
quality of home life will find important 
points of departure, as is indicated by the 
chapter headings: Economic Value of Moral 
Qualities; How much Civilization Can we 
Stand; Where Human Nature Balks; Idle- 
ness, Ignorance and Vice as Sources of Waste. 

Broad ways of getting more for humanity 
from the output of human energy are next 
presented under such chapter headings as 
Tapping New Sources of Energy (power), 
Organization and Division of Labor, and 
the Investor as Director of Human Energy. 
Dr. Carver’s recommendation to the Rad- 
cliff students who asked him about going into 
social work, ““Why not go into investment 
banking?”’ may seem materialistic, but if 
it is materialism, it is for the sake of the good 
life. To persuade an invividual to put $500 
into a railroad bond or $25 a month into a 
building association, is not only advanta- 
geous for the individual, but it helps build a 
railroad or a house as a result of which more 
people can get a good living permanently. 

The last chapters discuss the importance of 
leadership in production, the nature of pro- 
duction as service, and the duty of society 
to check the ‘predator’ and reward the pro- 
ducer, and they contain some significant 
observations on the family as a group bound 
together by a higher degree of affection than 
exists toward others, and the economic 
results of this “unevenness of affection.” 

In spite of the fact that the book discusses 
fundamentals, the thought is so well or- 
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ganized and so clearly expressed, and the 
sustained theoretical argument is made ob- 
jective by such well-chosen illustrations 
that the ordinary reader can follow without 
superhuman effort. Because it does thus 
make clear to the layman something of the 
underlying significance of commonplace 
social and economic phenomena, it is likely 
to be widely read. It should prove a valuable 
addition to the scanty economic literature 
suitable for reference use of home economics 
classes in high schools and colleges, and home 
economists will welcome the stimulus it 
gives to their own thinking. 
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Such a view as that presented in this 
book tends, however, to be a partial one. 
It needs to be supplemented by a survey of 
the consumption processes that will give 
guidance for the use of wealth just as this 
argument lays emphasis on the production 
of wealth. The reviewer cannot but ex- 
press the hope that Professor Carver will 
add to this indispensable volume another 
equally indispensable which will further 
elaborate the relation of economic consump- 
tion to human welfare. 

B. R. ANDREws, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Scientific Research and Human Welfare. 
By Frankurin S. Harris with collabora- 
tion of NewBeRN I. Butt. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 406. 
$3.00. 

A book by the president and research 
assistant of Brigham Young University in 
which the main facts of modern scientific 
progress and their effect on civilization are 
brought together for the benefit of the 
ordinary reader; arranged under the topics 
of health, communication, transportation, 
illumination, agriculture, engineering and 
mining, manufacturing, and the home; 
classifies and briefly discusses agencies now 
engaged in research; considers the effect of 
scientific progress on the philosophy of life, 
quoting well-known scientists to show that 
the research spirit is not incompatible with 
religion; well-written, with material so 
presented that the reader sees clearly the 
relation of research to the improvement of 
living conditions. 


The Body in Health. Revised Edition. 
By M. V. O’SHea and J. H. Kettocc. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1924, 
pp. 376. $.96. 

Third volume of the Health Series of 
Physiology and Hygiene for use in the inter- 
mediate grades of the elementary school; 
deals with the structure and processes of the 
body, including the psychology of the senses; 
discusses the effects of alcohol, tobacco, tea, 


and coffee under the heading “Drug Enemies 
of the Body”; includes chapters on “Germ 
Enemies,” “Contagious Diseases,” and 
“Health Crusaders”; gives height-weight- 
age tables, brief tables of food composition 
and 100 calorie portions; well-printed and 
freely illustrated. 


The Commonsense of Health. By STANLEY 
M. Rrivewart. New York: George H. 
Doran Company, 1924, p. 307. $2.50. 
A reprint of a volume first published in 

1920, and based on articles in the Saturday 

Evening Post; discusses various phases of 

hygiene and eugenics under such captions 

as “On Catching Cold,” “Pneumonia, the 

Apache,” “What are you Afraid of?” and 

“The Birthright”; conveys generally ac- 

cepted ideas on physical and mental health 

in popular, semi-jocose style. 


Children in Need of Special Care. Coopera- 
tive Social Research by Simmons College 
School of Social Work, Boston Council of 
Social Agencies and The Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Report No. 2. 
By Lucite Eaves and Associates. Bos- 
ton: Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 1923, pp. 125. $1.25. 

Studies based on over two thousand rec- 
ords obtained from thirteen social agencies 
having headquarters in Boston and mostly 
working with children, and analyzed with the 
help of students of statistics in Simmons 
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College and holders of research fellowships 
in the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union; includes two special studies, one of 
children of widowers, arrested parents and of 
families broken by separation, desertion, or 
divorce, and one of public intervention in 
Massachusetts for the protection of children 
in need of special care. 


Dietary Ditties and Other Songs. Music by 
Wa ter Howe Jones. Words by 
FRED STUART GrsBs. Boston: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, 1924. 10 sheets in 
heavy paper folder. $1.00 per set, $.10 
a sheet. 

Twelve songs from “The Children’s 
Book of Food Verses”, reviewed in the Jour- 
NAL for November, 1924, now set to simple 
tunes such as children can easily learn and 
enjoy, with accompaniments for the piano. 


Coffee Merchandising. A Handbook to the 
Coffee Business. By Witttam H. UKeErs. 
New York: The Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal, 1924, pp. 245. $4.00. 

A volume by the editor of The Tea and 
Coffee Trade Journal intended primarily 
for the trade, but containing information of 
interest to general readers and students of 
food products or cookery; discusses the 
history, cultivation, marketing, and prepara- 
tion of coffee, including home methods of 
brewing and suggestions for obtaining 
satisfactory coffee; embodies the results of 
the work done at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee. The illustrations in- 
clude reproductions from old cuts and 
pictures of coffee-making devices. 


Narcissus. An Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1924, pp. 150. $1.00. 
The part played by clothes in human 

development, discussed by a young English- 

man in a volume of the To-day and To-Mor- 
row Series; develops the theory that the 
human evolutionary process is now mani- 
festing itself more apparently in the changes 
produced by man on this, the closest factor 
of his environment, than in strictly biological 
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changes; draws a parallel between the 
development of styles in architecture and in 
clothes, taking its illustrations, especially its 
modern ones, almost wholly from men’s 
dress; not always clear or easy to read, but 
forceful, entertaining, and thought pro- 
voking. 


A Laboratory Manual of the Anatomy of the 
Rat. By Harrison R. Hunt. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1924, pp. 123. $1.25. 

A volume by a professor of zoology in the 
Michigan Agricultural College; intended 
primarily for students of zoology, but useful 
for reference in connection with rats used in 
feeding experiments. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art. A Hand- 
book of the American Wing. By R. T. H. 
Hatsey and CHartes O. CORNELIUS. 
New York: The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1924, pp. 283. $1.00, postage 10 
cents. 

Prepared for the opening exhibition in the 
wing given by Mr. and Mrs. Robert de 
Forest and devoted to American art; 
describes the development of art in this 
country as illustrated by the valuable 
collections of furniture, silver, glass, china, 
and other household equipment, and the 
rooms in which the woodwork, decorations, 
and furnishings are those brought from the 
houses in which they were originally placed; 
arranged to illustrate three periods of 
American art: from the beginnings of New 
England to the first quarter. of the 18th 
century, from that time until the early 
republic, and from then until 1825; contains 
excellent pictures of typical or historically 
interesting examples; gives an exceptionally 
authoritative, readable history of American 
art as developed in house furnishings during 
the first two centuries of what is now the 
United States. 


Art in Our Country. Washington: The 
American Federation of Arts, 1923, pp. 
162. $1.56 postpaid. 

The outgrowth of a pamphlet originally 
compiled by Mrs. Everett D. Pattison and 
published by the General Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs; lists the principal works of 
art in the United States, arranging them by 
cities and towns, of which 672 are included; 
cites examples of public and private build- 
ings, monuments, statues, mural and other 
paintings, old craftsmanship, and landscape 
design; indicates the general character of 
museum collections; intended to serve as a 
handbook for the use of travellers and of 
students of American art. 


The Appraisal of Real Estate. By Frep- 
erIcK M. Bascocx. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924, pp. 380. $3.50. 

A volume in the series giving a standard 
course in real estate as outlined by a joint 
commission from the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the United Y. M. C. A. 
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Schools, and the Institute of Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities; also 
volume III of Macmillan’s Land Economics 
Series; emphasizes the scientific, professional 
character of the subject; includes discussion 
of the economic foundation and elements of 
real estate value, and methods of appraisal 
for different types of property, with working 
tables and formulas; technical in character, 
but containing, especially in the earlier 
chapters, information of value to students 
of housing who are somewhat familiar with 
economic theory. 


Food Facts for Every Day. By FLoRENcE E. 
Wincuett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1924, pp. 107. $ .86. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


W. W. Charters. Five Factors in Teaching 
Ideals. Elem. School Jour. 1924, 25, 
264. 

“The development of ideals is the most 
important work of the school. Honesty is 
more valuable than arithmetic and industry 
more important than geography.” In- 
formation is a means to an end, but this end 
should be the development of valuable traits 
of character. 

1. Create the desire for the ideal in the 
individual. The specific method of creating 
a desire for the development of high ideals 
will differ widely in different situations, but 
it is dependent upon the ability of the 
teacher to discover within individuals the 
characteristics to which he can appeal. 
Sometimes it is a vocational urge which is 
dependent upon definite traits in character, 
sometimes it is love or admiration for a per- 
son or thing. It remains for the teacher to 
discover the best method. 

2. Diagnose the situation. Weak traits 
in personality do not appear without under- 
lying causes, though the same weakness in 
different individuals may have different 
underlying causes. Therefore it is neces- 
sary to diagnose each individual situation, 
for success in developing a trait is based on 


the ability to counteract the cause of the 
weakness. It remains then to provide 
incentives which will create the desire. 

3. Develop a plan of action. Sometimes 
an individual can make his own plan but 
more often it is necessary to make a plan 
for definite application of the ideal to the 
ordinary events of life. Desirable traits 
of character are developed only when there 
is actual application in concrete situations. 

4. Require practice. No one will prac- 
tice an ideal unless it gives him satisfaction. 
If there is no satisfaction in honesty and 
goodness, then inevitably honesty and good- 
ness are not practiced. Satisfaction is the 
reward for the development of ideals. 
Sometimes the reward is internal and some- 
times it is in praise or recognition of the 
practice of the ideal that gives satisfaction. 
Sometimes the ideal is practiced because of 
discipline. At any rate, an ideal is prac- 
ticed best when reduced to habit and it 
then becomes a part of the personality. 

5. Generalize the ideal. An ideal has its 
widest influence in the life of an individual 
when he so generalizes the ideal that it 
applies to all situations. 

If an individual desires to follow an ideal, 
knows intelligently how to apply it, actually 
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practices it and then applies it consistently 
in all situations the ideal will most surely be 
a part of his personality. The school must 
recognize the fact that personality can be 
developed, even though the teaching of 
ideals possesses no such exactness as the 
teaching of information. Teachers must 
recognize that the teaching of ideals must 
have a definite instead of incidental place 
in the curriculum. 


William H. Kilpatrick. Why Education is 
Changing. Jour. Educ. Method. 1924, 
4: 134. 

The rapid changes in education are set 
forth in this article. The development of 
science is given as the cause for the changes 
in aim, curriculum, and method. A child is 
not educated in school alone, but by the 
home, the church, the community, and the 
larger world without. Education does not 
consist in schooling only but in the ability 
to know life, to know people, to recognize 
the important issues of the day, to form 
sound judgments, to build and maintain an 
interest in the things that count in life, and 
to be a leader of men. The development 
of characteristics such as these is an impor- 
tant part of the educational process. 

A comparison with the education of our 
forbears brings out the point that oppor- 
tunities in present family life are restricted. 
The fact that children to-day are largely 
onlookers and have no responsibilities for 
the success of the home and fewer opportuni- 
ties to participate in home, social, or political 
activities tends to make of them economic 
liabilities. The lack of home responsibili- 
ties tends to develop indifference toward 
matters of public welfare. The complexity 
of government and the intricate problems 
of capital and labor are difficult to under- 
stand, so they are not interpreted by parents 
for their children. 

The restricted family life has also meant 
a lack of contact with concrete things and 
lack of development of the useful skills. 
All this has meant that education must 
assume a larger part of the total educational 
work. In other words, the part which has 
been subtracted because of changes in home 
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life and the development of urban life, must 
be added to the school responsibilities. 
The school is bound to take up the duties 
relinquished by other agencies. What the 
home and family cannot and will not do the 
school must undertake. This is brought 
forward as a justification for vocational 
education in schools. 

Again, where business formerly offered 
apprenticeship as a phase of education it 
now offers much less. On the whole business 
demands relatively more and offers relatively 
less. The school makes good the difference. 
The community in proportion to what it 
comprises is less educative because children 
understand fewer of the public affairs and 
here again the school must make up the 
deficiency. 

The problems of moral education are even 
more involved but the changes will be in- 
creasingly rapid in the future. The vast 
number of new discoveries brings new inven- 
tions and consequent changes in industrial 
life. Our life and education must keep up. 

It is the duty of the school to prepare 
young people for this changing world, to 
prepare them to expect and look for changes, 
and to make adjustments. It represents 
the difference between teaching children 
what to think and how to think. The shift- 
ing of the opportunities of the home and 
community makes it imperative that the 
school assume the teaching of young people 
how to attack new problems, to judge new 
situations, to learn principles of action, self 
reliance, and adaptability. 


Daniel H. Kulp, II. The Educational Im- 
plications of Trends in Neighborhood and 
Community. Teachers Col. Rec., [N. Y. 
C.] 1925, 26: 407. 

The author’s contention is that a neighbor- 
hood or community can best be understood 
or evaluated through a study of its effects 
upon the growth of personality. A child’s 
capacity and the social arrangements about 
him are the conditioning factors within 
which he works out his destiny. There is a 
very close relationship between the biological 
raw materials and societal raw materials. 

Certain investigators in testing the reli- 
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ability of mental measurements now claim 
that mental measurement is a quantification 
of acquisition during the child’s experience, 
which may be affected by lack of food, dis- 
ease caught under bad societal arrangements, 
or personal crises arising out of cruel or 
inhibitive treatment by parents or guardians, 
and that only secondarily is innate capacity 
measured. 

Corresponding to mental measurements 
must go cultural measurements which 
analyze and evaluate culture traits. It 
would be possible with such a culture scale 
to take account of neighborhood and com- 
munity influences upon personal growth. 
By combined use of mental and cultural 
measurements it should be possible to pre- 
dict fairly accurately the course of develop- 
ment in personality in particular types of 
social situations. This would be of great 
assistance in improving educational guidance 
and formulating educational objectives. 

A child, through the period of infancy, 
has the close, intimate relationships of the 
family. This provides the conditions for 
earliest development. The child acquires 
an organized and unified set of behavior 
schemes under guidance. Non-conformity 
to such behavior schemes is promptly 
corrected. By the time a child is three he 
enlarges his contacts by the neighborhood, 
and whereas in the family group he was 
influenced by the father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters, in the neighborhood he is subjec- 
ted to companionships of people more or less 
like himself in age and sex. As he grows 
older he finds that he has expanded his 
experience outside of the home and neighbor- 
hood and thereby become more adequate to 


NOTES AND 


Better Homes in America. Two attrac- 
tively printed pamphlets have been issued in 
anticipation of Better Home Week to be 
celebrated May 11 to 17, 1925. Publication 
No. 7, A Handbook for prospective Home- 
Owners, by John M. Gries and James S. 
Taylor, is a revision of a pamphlet first 
issued by the Division of Building and 
Housing, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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judge of such new schemes of behavior as he 
encounters. 

Success in terms of development of person- 
ality depends upon unity between the norms 
in behavior schemes of the family, the 
neighborhood, and the larger community. 
The neighborhood should function as a 
mediating agency between the simpler family 
relationships and the more difficult adjust- 
ments of community life. Misconduct 
occurs when there are widely conflicting 
norms in behavior schemes, but is rare 
when! the latter are identical or vary only 
slightly. 

The present situation is growing more com- 
plex because the schemes of behavior in the 
house, playground, school, clique, workshop, 
and camp are conflicting and widely varying. 
Even in a family such wide divergences in 
standards of behavior occur that home life 
becomes difficult. Neighborhoods tend to 
disappear, community life is expanding, and 
efiiciency and adequacy are increasing. 
But we may be securing adequacy at the 
expense of stability in personality. People 
are exhibiting mental conflicts because of 
so many differences in behavior schemes, 
which thus threaten not only personal safety 
but the continuity of society. 

The school will be better able to meet its 
problems when the social situations in typi- 
cal communities have been analyzed as to 
groups, their purposes, activities, and values. 
There will be a better basis for the determina- 
tion of certain objectives of education when 
there is more recognition of relationships 
between groups and a deeper study of the 
conflicts in behavior. 

F. Z. 


CLIPPINGS 


Publication No. 8, Guidebook of Better 
Homes in America, tells how to organize the 
coming campaign. The pamphlets may be 
purchased for 15 cents a copy from Better 
Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

Housing Problems in America. This 
annual publication of the National Housing 
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Association, the last volume of which was 
reviewed in the JourNAL for May, 1924, is 
the great source of the housing and town 
planning movement in America. Home 
economics libraries not already in possession 
of a file will be glad to learn that the Housing 
Association has recently come into possession 
of a limited supply of some of the earlier 
volumes of the series and can furnish volumes 
2 and 4, at $1.00 each, and volumes 7 and 8, 
at $2.00 each. Address 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


Japanese Epidemic. A very serious epi- 
demic has recently been sweeping Japan 
which has been variously spoken of as in- 
fantile paralysis, and ‘sleeping sickness,’ but 
is apparently an unidentified disease for 
which the Japanese authorities have not yet 
been able to discover the causative micro- 
organism or devise a method of control. 
According to the Science News Letter the 
disease attacks old rather than young 
persons, rarely affects more than one person 
in a household, comes on suddenly with a 
high temperature, after a day or two causes 
loss of consciousness and a slightly maniac 
condition, and results in death in from five 
to ten days or else leads to recovery. The 
U. S. Public Health Service is watching the 
the situation carefully, but up to the first 
of the year the disease had not appeared in 
this country. 


A Worker for Homemakers. Greifswald 
University, it is reported in School and 
Society, conferred an honorary degree on 
Margaret Behm, member of the German 
Reichstag and president of the Women’s 
Homeworker’s Union, in recognition of her 
services in raising the legal, health, and social 
status of women houseworkers. 


How to Carve. A well-illustrated booklet 
with this title is issued for free distribution 
by the Home Economics Department of 
Swift and Company, Chicago. 


Almonds as Food. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 1305, 
by A. F. Sievers and Frank Rabak, is entitled 
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“Utilization of Almonds for Various Food 
Products” and discusses such products as 
salted almonds, almond butter, confection, 
paste, and powder, and their keeping quali- 
ties and methods of production. 


Technical Bulletin on Canning. A recent 
publication of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Department Bulletin No. 1265, 
by C. A. Magoon, and C. W. Culpepper, 
describes experiments with spinach, peas, 
string beans, corn, and sweet potatoes, dis- 
cusses the effect of the various processes, 
and includes valuable though incomplete 
lists of technical and non-technical publica- 
tions on the subject. 


Child Welfare in a Colonial Home. The 
Public Health Nurse for December prints 
a picture of one of the two charming rooms 
occupied by the Salem (New Jersey) Child 
Welfare Association. They are in the old 
Johnson mansion, admittedly the finest 
specimen of the 17th century architecture 
in the county, and have recently been 
equipped with modern conveniences and 
redecorated and refurnished in keeping with 
the architecture of the house. The furniture 
is old, but has been done over by members 
of the committee in charge, who have also 
done much of the actual work of decorating, 
making curtains, and even pulling rag rugs. 
Thanks to their efforts the cost has been kept 
low, and the place serves as a model of how 
a home can be made attractive for little 
money. 


Prize for Good Teeth. According to 
Social Service Administration, the Allied 
Dental Council of New York is offering a 
silver loving cup to the public school having 
the greatest number of children with good 
teeth. 


Oranges and Lemons. Two series of 
lesson leaflets, each on the uses of these 
fruits, have been issued by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. No. 1, a series 
of 20 lessons, is intended for the use of teach- 
ers and is entitled “(Domestic Science Les- 
sons’’; the other, “‘Dietetic Lessons,” includes 
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6 leaflets planned for the special use of nurses. 
Copies will be sent on application to the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, Domes- 
tic Science Department, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Nutrition Laboratory Carnegie Institu- 
tion. Among the lines of work mentioned 
in the annual report of the director, Dr. F. 
G. Benedict, is an article on “Physical Fac- 
tors in Predicting the Basal Metabolism of 
Young Girls”; a study of the metabolism 
of the white rat, with special reference to 
metabolism during growth and with varying 
environmental temperatures, carried out by 
Professor Grace MacLeod of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and an 
investigation of the methods of studying the 
metabolism and nutrition of children made 
in codperation with Dr. Ederer of Budapest 
and Dr. Talbot of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 


The Red Cross Courier. This official 
publication of the American National Red 
Cross, beginning with its fourth volume 
and the issue for January 1, 1925, changed 
from a weekly to a semi-monthly publication. 
The general character of the articles remains 
as before, but the size of the pages has been 
reduced to 9 by 12 inches, a shape which gives 
it more dignity and allows for easier filing 
in most libraries. 


Household Mechanics. An article by 
C. E. Steidtmann and Arthur J. Scott in the 
Industrial Education Magazine for January 
contains information of interest to students 
of household equipment and management. 
To learn what mechanical jobs most fre- 
quently needed doing in the households of 
pupils in the manual training department 
of the New Orleans public schools, the 
authors sent lists of household repairs to their 
families with the request that those be 
checked which had been needed during the 
Jast year. Over a thousand papers were 
returned, and on them thirty-two jobs were 
checked by more than a hundred households. 
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The ten items most frequently checked, and 
the number of checks for each were as fol- 
lows: Electric iron, 374; knives sharpened, 
367; plumbing (leaky pipes), 362; faucets, 
319; kitchen sink (unstopped), 310; locks, 
303; fuses replaced, 302; screen door and 
windows (wiring), 297; tools (broken han- 
dles), 287; painting work, 277. In general 
the authors find that this corresponds with 
a similar list published by Logan R. Fuller 
in the Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 3. 


U.S. Bureau of Standards. The recent 
publications listed below may be of interest 
to home economists; copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
D. C., at the prices quoted. U. S. Govern- 
ment Master Specification for Plain, Inlaid, 
and Printed Linoleums, Circular No. 190; 
5 cents. Bed Blankets, Cotton, Wool, and 
Cotton and Wool Mixed; Simplified Practice 
Recommendation No. 11;5cents. Develop- 
ment of the Standard Numbered Cotton 
Duck Specification. Study of Methods of 
Test and Tolerances, by Chas. W. Schoffstall 
and Russell T. Fisher, Technologic Papers 
No. 264; 10 cents. Specifications for Con- 
structing and Operating Heat-Transmission 
Apparatus for Testing Heat-Insulating 
Value of Fabrics, by P. D. Sale, Technologi- 
cal Paper No. 269; 10 cents. Performance 
of a Liquid Laundry Soap used with Textile 
Materials, by F. R. McGowan and C. W. 
Schoffstall, Technological Paper No. 273; 10 
cents. A Radiometric Investigation of the 
Germicidal Action of Ultra-Violet Radiation, 
by W. W. Coblentz and H. R. Fulton, 
Scientific Papers No. 495; 20 cents. The 
Use of United States Government Specifica- 
tion Paint and Paint Materials, by P. H. 
Walker and E. F. Hickson, Technologic 
Papers No. 274; 10 cents. Paints and 
Varnishes, Limitation of Variety Recom- 
mendation No. 1; 5 cents. Recommended 
Minimum Requirements for Plumbing in 
Dwellings and Similar Buildings, Special 
Publication, Housing Division; 35 cents. 
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National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. The executive committee at its 
November meeting decided to conduct a 
three-year survey of the nation’s recrea- 
tional facilities, including national, state, 
country and municipal parks and forests. 
It was announced that the $85,000 necessary 
to cover the cost of the survey had been 
made available from a source not yet made 
public. 

National Conference for Social Work. 
June 10 to 17, 1925, is announced as the 
date of the 52nd annual conference to be 
held in Denver, Colorado. 

The Industrial Cooperative Arts Service. 
This is an organization of teachers for 
mutual benefit with offices at 1254 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York City. It is extend- 
ing its plans for service during 1925 to 
teachers concerned with the industrial arts 
in the elementary schools, and home eco- 
nomics supervisors and teachers whose work 
in the grades is related to industrial arts 
education will find it to their advantage to 
get in touch with this service. 

Industrial Art. The General Education 
Board has made two more grants to the 
American Association of Musums to further 
the cause of industrial art in the United 
States. The first, of $1000, is to be applied 
to the cost of circulating carefully selected 
exhibits of American textiles, ceramics, 
glass, and other products. The second, of 
$10,000 is for bringing to this country and 
exhibiting here the finest specimens of 
European decorative art to be selected from 
the exposition of modern decorative and 
industrial art which is to be held in Paris 
next summer. 

United States Civil Service Dietetian. 
An unassembled examination for dietetians 
is announced, applications to be rated as 


received until June 30, 1925. The exam- 
ination is to fill vacancies in the Veterans 
Bureau and the Public Health Service, at 
entrance salaries ranging from $1020 to 
$1680 a year. 

The duties of the position are to pur- 
chase all food supplies, plan all menus, and 
to supervise the preparation and serving of 
all dietaries in the hospital, both for patients 
and personnel. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education, 
training, and experience. Full information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the board of U. S. civil-service 
examiners at the post office or custom-house 
in any city. 

International Council of Women. The 
sixth Quinquennial Convention will be held 
in Washington, May 4to 14,1925. National 
councils from 34 countries are affiliated in 
this organization. The one for the United 
States includes representatives of 38 women’s 
organizations. 

National Social Work Council. This is a 
newly formed conference group of leading 
social agencies and is intended to keep the 
member organizations informed of one 
another’s activities and to bring about 
economy of effort. The organizations are: 
American Red Cross, American Social 
Hygiene Association, Boy Scouts of America, 
National Health Council, American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work, 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Girl Scouts of 
America, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, National Tuberculosis Association, 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
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America, National Association of Travelers’ 
Aid Societies, and National Consumers 
League. The first executive-secretary of 
the council is David H. Holbrook. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
The officers for the current year are: Honor- 
ary president, Dr. Wm. H. Welch; president, 
Dr. Charles P. Emerson; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Dr. Bernard Sachs; 
treasurer, Frederic W. Allen, and secretary, 
Clifford W. Beers. The plans include sur- 
veys in Texas and gn Staten Island, N. Y., 
and the continuance of the child guidance 
demonstrations and clinics started under 
the direction of the Committee and financed 
by the Commonwealth Fund, until the 
communities in which they are established 
are ready to support them permanently. 

National Good Roads Essay Contest. 
The preliminary notice of the 1925 contests 
for the four-year university scholarship 
offered by H. S. Firestone through the 
Highway Education Board announces that 
the subject will be “Economies Resulting 
from Highway Improvement.” All students 
of high school grade are eligible, and the 
essays, not to exceed 700 words in length, 
are to be submitted by May 1 to the High- 
way Education Board, Willard Building, 
Washington, D. C. Details of the rules 
for the contest may be obtained at the same 
address. 

Child Welfare Committee. Application 
for incorporation in New York State has 
been filed by this new organization, which 
has been formed largely through the efforts 
of Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, and the purpose 
of which is stated to be ‘‘as far as possible 
to secure home life for every child, to prevent 
the placing of normal dependent children in 
institutions and to prevent pauperism among 
children. To promote the study, investiga- 
tion, and revision of mothers’ pension laws, 
to raise the standard of child welfare, to 
investigate and report facts about child wel- 
fare problems, to secure the adoption of 
proper standards of child welfare, to aid in 
the enforcement of laws concerning child 
welfare and to form, when and where neces- 
sary, auxiliary associations for promotion 
of child welfare.” Among the directors are 
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August Heckscher, Col. H. H. Lehman, 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman, and Dr. H. Dwight Chapin. 

International Council of Nurses. The 
1925 Congress is to be at Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, July 20 to 25, and about 200 American 
nurses had by December signified their inten- 
tion of going to it. A transportation com- 
mittee is working out plans by which the 
party can travel together via Liverpool. 

Institute of Child Welfare Research. 
Professor O. W. Caldwell has been appointed 
acting director of this new project at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He and 
Dean Russell are ex officio members of the 
administrative board on which are also 
Professors R. J. Leonard, E. L. Thorndike, 
and Patty S. Hill. One of the first activities 
of the Institute is to be the granting of 
scholarships to well-qualified young women 
preparing for special work in nursery school, 
child development, and parent education. 

Child Health Magazine. The American 
Child Health Association announces that 
since the January issue the publication of 
this magazine has been discontinued and 
that a bulletin to be issued in its stead is to 
form the basis of a widely-distributed news 
service. 

Modern European Industrial Art. This 
is the subject of the 1925 Scammon lectures 
to be delivered by Professor Charles R. 
Richards at the Chicago Art Institute, March 
3 to 19. He is expected to show recent 
tendencies in England, France, Germany, 
and Vienna, with a description of the modern 
movement in Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
and Switzerland, and a final lecture on pres- 
ent French decorative and applied art. It 
is expected that the lectures, like others 
on the Scammon foundation, will later be 
published in book form. 


NEBRASKA 


Home Economics at Organized Agricul- 
ture Meeting. Following the annual three- 
day conference of the extension workers of 
the state, the home economics section of the 
Organized Agriculture held its annual state 
meeting at Lincoln, January, 6, 7, and 8. 
“Making the Most of the Farm Home’”’ was 
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the general theme of the program, which 
was built up around discussions of child 
training, of music in the home, artistic value 
in home furnishing, and beautifying the 
farm home grounds; the speakers included 
Alma Binzel of the Federation for Child 
Study; Bess Rowe of Farmer’s Wife; C. H. 
Diggs of the Iowa Agricultural Extension 
Service, and Fannie Buchanan of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. One of the 
most stimulating sessions was that given 
over to reports made by the women delegates 
from the various counties on the year’s 
accomplishments in their project work with 
the home economics extension service. 

The resident home economics department 
was hostess to the women from all parts 
of the state at a box luncheon and an informal 
reception. Mothers with small children 
appreciated the nursery in which their 
children were cared for under the direction 
of Ruth Staples of the home economics 
department. 

An annual event of growing interest is the 
Farmer’s Family Fun Feed, in which all 
those attending the meeting of Organized 
Agriculture and the Agricultural College 
staff meet for a banquet. It is one of the 
big events of the year and is supervised by 
the home economics department. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University. A happy 
solution of the Christmas food lesson was 
found, when Y. W. C. A. furnished money 
for supplies and the food classes made cookies 
for the Mothers Jewels Home at York. 

University of Nebraska. Alice Bradt, 
head of the design division of the home 
economics department, was called to her 
home in Lowell, Massachusetts, by the illness 
of her mother and will not be in the depart- 
ment this semester. 

The Home Economics Club gave its annual 
Christmas tea for all home economics stu- 
dents and faculty on December 18th, an 
occasion always permeated by the Christ- 
mas spirit. 

Lincoln. The city schools are in the midst 
of a great building program—two junior 
high schools and four elementary schools in 
progress. In each of the six new buildings 
hot lunch accommodations are being provided. 
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When completed, this will mean hot lunches 
in twelve of Lincoln’s public schools, all of 
which are under the supervision of the home 
economics department. This will facilitate 
research in food habits. 

The new household arts department will 
be located in the new building for South 
High School, work on which will start soon. 
The growing enrollment made it necessary 
to plan this new department much larger 
than the present one. The food laboratories 
are to be built on the unit kitchen plan, with 
six kitchens in a laboratory. The clothing 
laboratories are planned to accomodate about 
thirty-two girls. 

Nebraska State Teachers Association. 
The Home Economics Section met in 
the Technical High School at Lincoln. 
Miss Margaret Fedde, presided, and Miss 
Rose Shonka, director of home economics 
in the Lincoln schools, spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of the Home Economics Section to the 
District Association, the State Association, 
and the Nebraska Educational Association.” 
It was suggested that the home economics 
meeting be held just preceding or following 
the meeting of the Nebraska Educational 
Association meeting. 

Omaha. The Home Economics Club of 
South Omaha High School, with a very active 
membership of seventy girls, has applied for 
affiliation with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. This group provided 
gifts to be distributed by the Community 
Chest at Christmas, and recently dramatized 
a fairy story for the Child Saving Institute. 
Their endeavor is to develop friendship, 
community activity, home life, and leader- 
ship. 

Adult Education. There is a growing 
tendency among school superintendents to 
expend the work in homemaking by encour- 
aging courses which, while not requested, 
are evidently needed. If the program is 
based only on requests, the demand for the 
work of well-known, effective teachers may 
make the program one-sided, and the resi- 
dents will not realize what other valuable 
courses might be offered.” 

In Sidney the evening school program will 
be offered for ten weeks. Mrs. Taylor, 
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who is the wife of a local physician, a trained 
nurse, and the mother of two children, will 
again teach the course in health. She is 
planning to give as a first unit, instruction 
in nutrition for mothers of the under; 
nourished children who are being given milk 
by the Woman’s Club, of whose civic com- 
mittee she is chairman. 

In Columbus two new subjects are being 
added this year—Home Health and Mother 
Training. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Social Workers Section. A nutri- 
tion seminar is being conducted during the 
winter, with Dr. Alice Blood as leader, to 
discuss current literature. The first meet- 
ings have been devoted to articles on obesity 
and similar conditions, and on foods used 
in the treatment of children’s diseases. 

Miss Helen Knowlton, assistant professor 
of home economics at Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, was speaker at the general 
meeting in charge of the Social Workers’ 
Section. She spoke of the Triangle of 
Nutrition which has been enlarged in range 
of field, in volume of literature, and in 
number of nutritional studies. Miss Knowl- 
ton has worked out a program for health 
education in elementary schools, based upon 
her experience with children of varying ages 
at the state sanatorium in Westfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The problem of group housing was dis- 
cussed by Edith S. Tufts, dean of residence 
at Wellesley College, in a lecture sponsored 
by the Section. Miss Tufts concludes that 
each institution or school must work out its 
own problems, after comparing notes with 
others similarly situated. Experience at 
Wellesley leads to the belief in houses with 
100 students as the unit, each with its own 
dining hall, supplemented by one or two 
houses one-half as large. Classes should not 
be segregated but each house should have 
students from all four classes. 

Homemakers Section. “Use of Leisure,” 
the topic running through the winter pro- 
gram, is being treated from three angles: 
Routine that allows for Leisure, Financing 


the Home to Free the Mind from Worry, 
and Present Day Opportunities for Use of 
Leisure. Mrs. Caroline Bixby, chairman 
of this section, is making a definite contribu- 
tion to the homemakers through a lecture 
demonstration in home management. 

News Letter. The Association plans to 
issue this in January, March, and May, 1925. 


NEW YORK 


New York State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The executive committee met on 
December 29th to discuss state problems and 
consider the program for the spring meeting 
of the Association. Grace Schermerhorn,! 
the president, was ill in the hospital, and in 
her absence Miss Myrtle Caudell, the vice- 
president, took the chair. 

The state has been divided by the New 
York State Teachers’ Association into seven 
districts and the Home Economics Associa- 
tion has followed the same division, each dis- 
trict to handle its situation in its own partic- 
ular way. The executive committee is 
pleased with the progress that has been made 
during the fall and early winter months, and 
feels that there is promise of strong work in 
the future. The divisions of the state and 
their organization are as follows: 

Northern District: Franklin and St. Law- 
rence Counties. There are only about 
twelve teachers of home economics in the 
district; they have an informal organiza- 
tion, but have not as yet affiliated with the 
state association. Ada Colburn is the un- 
official representative. 

Western District: Cattaragus, Chautau- 
qua, Erie, Genesee, and Niagara Counties. 
This district is well organized. The presi- 
dent is Mrs. Anna Gemmell, Buffalo State 
Normal. 

Central Western District: Alleghany, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Orleans, 
Wayne, and Wyoming Counties. This dis- 
trict is not yet organized. May Benedict, 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, is the un- 
official representative. 

Central District: Cayuga, Hamilton, Her- 
kimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Madison, Oneida, 


1 See page 151. 
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Onondaga, Oswego, and Seneca Counties. 
The organization has been completed. 
The president is Lena B. Munger, supervisor 
of household arts, Utica. 

Eastern District: Albany, Clinton, Colum- 
bia, Dutchess, Essex, Fulton, Greene, Mont- 
gomery, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Schoharie, Ulster, Warren, and Washington 
Counties. This district was organized in 
October, 1924. The president is Anna 
Randolph Keim, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany. 

Southern District: Bromme, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Steuben, Tiogo, Tompkins, and 
Yates Counties. This district is not yet 
organized. The unofficial representative 
is Cora Binzel, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Southeastern District. Nassau, Orange, 
Putman, Rockland, Suffolk, Sullivan, West- 
chester, Bronx, Kings, Queens, Richmond, 
and New York Counties. The Home 
Economics Association of Greater New York 
forms the nucleus for this district. It is 
being enlarged to include the other counties. 
The president is Helen Louise Johnson, 1 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Spring Meeting. This will probably be 
held April 13th and 14th, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City. 
Notices will be sent to all members as soon 
as plans are more definite. The meetings 
on Monday will include the business meet- 
ing, a luncheon, and probably two general 
talks. The evening will be reserved for 
theatre goers and suggestions of different 
types of plays will be given. Tuesday will 
probably be devoted to meetings of more 
special nature. Teachers, institution ad- 
ministrators, extension workers, home- 
makers, women in business, student clubs, 
and other groups will discuss their individual 
problems in separate meetings. The exec- 
utive committee is particularly anxious that 
student clubs of the state send special repre- 
sentatives to the meeting. Miss Emma 
Conley is chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

Western New York Home Economics 
Association. The annual business meeting 
was held on November 13th at the close of 
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the morning session of the New York State 
Teachers Convention. 

For the purpose of creating a social atmos- 
phere as well as the professional, it is the 
plan of the association to hold three supper 
meetings and one luncheon meeting. 
“Home Economics as a Factor in Com- 
munity Life” has been selected as the topic 
for consideration, and as each meeting is to 
be in charge of a different section, there will 
be opportunity for discussion from various 
interesting angles. 

Cornell University. The staff of the 
School of Home Economics recently pledged 
a fifty dollar scholarship for the training of 
native Chinese students in home economics 
at Peking University. The need for funds 
for this work is to be presented to Frigga 
Fylgae, the undergraduate association of 
home economics students, and it is anticip- 
ated that some action will be taken by the 
students toward supporting a scholarship 
in China. 

Each member of the staff who is responsi- 
ble for teacher-training classes is pledged 
to visit three schools in which home eco- 
nomics graduates of the University are 
teaching this year and to observe the quality 
of teaching, the relation of the school to the 
community, and the teacher’s place in and 
contribution to the community. These 
observations will be used as the basis for 
possible changes in teacher-training work. 
An especial effort will be made to prepare 
teachers to take an active part in the com- 
munity as well as to improve their methods 
of teaching. 

Twenty students from the new department 
of hotel management at Cornell visited New 
York hotels in December to observe how the 
organization is conducted, from the work 
of the bellboys to that of the manager. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Professor Winchell was on leave of absence 
during January to visit colleges and 
schools on the Western Coast. 

Mrs. Sherman, of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Woolman were 
at the college on January 10th for a confer- 
ence on economics in the home. 

On Twelfth Night (January 6), Foods and 
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summer for recreation and re-creation. 


Corvallis, Oregon 


SUMMER SESSION 


OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
June 22 to July 31 
On the way to the Convention 


Visit fwo institutions, take distinctive summer courses, and attend the National Convention. 
Spend six weeks at O. A. C. in the largest school of Home Economics in the West and third largest in 
the United States. Summer work will be scheduled so that those at O. A. C. may arrive {. the open- 


New Ideas at O. A. C. 


It was in a California journal, the Bulletin of the California Home Economics Association’(South- 
ern section) for October, and interesting for the completeness of the story. Naming one of the high 
school teachers, the item explained that she “attended Summer Session at O. A. C., which gave her so 
many new ideas that she came home and reconstructed her entire course of study.”’ 


Have you forgotten anything? 


No trip West is complete without including the Columbia Highway, carved in the solid rock above 
the gree: water of the great river, or Crater Lake, or snowy Hood. Advertisements cannot exaggerate. 


Friends of the 1922 Convention, O. A. C. invites you back. We want you and the many who will 
be new to the West to visit green Oregon. As for the work, more than 100 courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and related subjects will be given in modern laboratories, uncrowded, quiet, restful. Use the 


M. Ellwood Smith 


Fer the O. A. C. SUMMER SESSION 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Six weeks summer session 
June 29 to August 7 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Courses in 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 
Foops NUTRITION 
METHODS OF TEACHING Home Economics 
HovsEHOLD ADMINISTRATION COURSES 


All the requirements for teaching Voca- 
tional Home Economics which will in- 
clude living in the practice house, a de- 
lightful, cool, comfortable house on the 
campus, where board and room are ob- 
tained for six dollars a week. 


For further information or catalog address 


W. G. Cuampers, Dean 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1925 


Courses in 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Food Preparation and Selection, Die- 
tetics, Elementary Garment Making, 
Dressmaking, Millinery, Costume Design, 
Textiles, Interior Decoration, Household 
Economics Education. 

Other Courses in Secretarial Studies and 
Library Science. 


DORMITORIES 


For catalogue and information address 
the Registrar 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cookery was at home to its friends in the 
table service laboratory, 201, which was 
decorated appropriately for the occasion. 
Wassail and Elizabethan honey cakes were 
served. 

Miss Emma H. Gunther recently visited 
schools and colleges in Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

On January 22nd, Miss L. Ray Balderston 
gave a demonstration, “The Housewife’s 
Care of Woods in the Home,” in the audi- 
torium of Wanamaker’s Store under the 
auspices of the store’s home budget service. 

William Smith College, Geneva. The 
students in home economics organized a 
Home Economics Club this fall. Any stu- 
dent majoring in home economics is eligible 
for membership. The plans of the club are 
at present centered in raising funds for addi- 
tional furnishings for a living room of the 
practice house. A fashion show and tea 
were recently given by the advanced cloth- 
ing students. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. 
The Christmas meeting, held in Portland 
December 30, was novel and unusually 
interesting, as the mothers and homemakers 
of the state were featured on the program. 
The relationship between home economics 
as taught in the schools and practiced in the 
home was the general topic of discussion. 
The points most strongly emphasized by 
both mothers and teachers were the growing 
importance of teaching the ‘ethical-psy- 
chological’ or spiritual side of homemaking 
and the need for continued study of the 
problems of the modern home. There was 
a large attendance of teachers and home- 
makers. 

Oregon Agricultural College. The School 
of Home Economics is issuing a calendar for 
1925 in twelve different installments, each 
emphasizing some special phase of home- 
making such as food for the family, the 
school wardrobe, finances and budgets, child 
care, meal planning and table service, in- 
terior decoration, or home nursing. The 
photographs on the front of each page show 
college scenes and illustrate the subject for 
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the month, while the back is devoted to in- 
formation and references for the homemaker. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held in Erie 
on December 30th and 31st, at the time of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. Dr. Henrietta Calvin, the first presi- 
dent of the Association, presided. The 
speakers included Lu M. Hartman, state 
supervisor of home economics; Julia Wade 
Abbott, director of kindergartens, Phila- 
delphia; Genevieve Fisher, professor of 
vocational home economics teacher-training, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Elizabeth 
Beye, division director, nutrition service, 
American Red Cross, and Mrs. Anna G. 
Green, state supervisor of home economics 
who, as councilor, gave a report of the 
Buffalo meeting and outlined a program of 
work for the association for the coming year. 
The new officers are: President, Louise 
Turner, The Pennsylvania State College; 
vice-president, Mrs. Henrietta B. Calvin, 
Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Edith 
D. Davison, Allegheny County. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The members have been particularly 
fortunate in the speakers at the meetings 
this year. The first was a dinner meeting 
at the Emergency Aid, followed by a clever 
lecture recital by Mrs. Anna S. Payne of 
New York, on the topic “An Excellent Thing 
is Woman.” For the second meeting, three 
splendid speakers, were procured: Miss A. 
Keenan, who told about ‘Some English Ex- 
periences in Relation to Home Economics;” 
Miss Dorothea Beach, who described the 
Buffalo meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association; and Dr. Henrietta 
Calvin, who related some of her interesting 
experiences and observations at the Merrill- 
Palmer School. At the January meeting, 
held at the Wellington Hotel, Mrs. Mary S. 
Woolman, of Boston, spoke on “Economic 
Buying of the Wardrobe.” 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
The home economics division is codperating 
with Miss Brown of the University of Minne- 
sota by trying out in some of the Pennsyl- 
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vania schools objective tests for measuring 
the educational progress of pupils in home 
economics. These tests include one on the 
breakfast unit and one on the use of the 
sewing machine. 

Mary Palmer, formerly county supervisor 
of home economics education in Chester 
County, is now assistant professor of home 
economics education at the Farmington 
Normal School in Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Co&perative Nutrition Bureau of Provi- 
dence. An extensive piece of work is being 
done in Providence under the direction of 
Margaret M. McDowell, with Charlotte M. 
Haupt, Dorothy Cummings, Elizabeth E. 
Shedd, and Isabel Stanley as assistants. 
The bureau is a private organization, 
financed by the Providence Tuberculosis 
League and the Providence Housewives 
League, but is carrying on its work among 
the underweight and undernourished children 
in 23 public grammar and primary schools. 
All the Providence school children are 
weighed twice a year, and the underweight 
children are put into classes which meet 
once a week for 20 minutes. Approximately 
1200 children are now enrolled. As soon as 
possible after the classes are formed each 
child is given a complete physical examina- 
tion by Dr. John I. Pinckney of the Provi- 
dence Tuberculosis League and one of the 
school physicians. This year, plans are 
being made to conduct, along with the physi- 
cal examinations, a thorough study of food 
and health habits, which, when tabu- 
lated, should prove both interesting and 
instructive. 

One of the most important parts of the 
work is the home visiting. An initial call 
is made before the examination, to acquaint 
the mother with the work of the class, and 
to urge attendance at the examination. 
Subsequent calls are made as seems neces- 
sary. The work is carried on in different 
sections of the city, so that children from 
all types of homes are reached. 

During the five years in which the work 
has been in progress, the percentage of under- 
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weights among the school children has de- 
creased from 24 to 17 per cent. The ever- 
increasing interest among teachers, parents, 
and all persons and organizations interested 
in child welfare, raises the hope that in the 
near future the work can be extended to reach 
all the school children in Providence. 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held at the 
State University at Knoxville, on October 
31. There was an unusually large attend- 
ance and a very enjoyable program. 

Amanda Ebersole, teacher-trainer at the 
University, explained the use and aims of 
the new two-year course of study in home 
economics for Tennessee. Mary Sweeney 
was the principal speaker, and her talk on 
“The Woman of Tomorrow and What Home 
Economics Will do for Her” was received 
with much interest and enthusiasm. Oma 
Worley, representing the department of 
extension, gave a brief account of its work 
in the state. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
coming year: President, Esther Bracken, 
University of Tennessee; secretary, Kathryn 
McMurry, Maryville College, Maryville; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. D. Cliett, Tyner. 


TEXAS 


Texas Home Economics Association. 
The following officers were elected at the 
autumn meeting: President, Jessie W. Har- 
ris, State Department of Education, Austin; 
vice-president, Leloise Davis, South Park, 
Beaumont; secretary, Lucy Rathbone, 
University of Texas; treasurer, Mattie V. 
Craddock, College of Industrial Arts, Den- 
ton; state councillors, Lucy Rathbone, Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Helen Burton, West 
Texas Teachers College, Canyon; section 
chairman: extension, Jennie Camp, A. and 
M. College, College Station; foods, Katie 
Boyce, Southwest Texas Teachers College, 
San Marcos; clothing, Greta Smith, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton; institutional, 
Selma Straip, University of Texas. 
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plans for the domestic science department 
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supervisors, asking their opinion of them 
from the standpoint of efficiency. The 
plans represented six standard plans which 
we have been called upon to furnish equip- 
ment for. Of the six plans, one was unan- 
imously chosen as the dest! We have 
prepared a booklet containing this plan, 
which will be distributed free to those in- 
terested. However, we have prepared only 
a limited number of booklets and, there- 
fore, urge that you act promptly if you 
desire a copy. 
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Cooking for Profit 


By Atice BrRaDLEey 


Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 
Cookery Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


F YOU wish to earn money at home 
through home cooked food, candy mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 

own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to manage 
a profitable motor inn, guest house or small 
hotel, you will be interested in Miss Brad- 
ley’s new home-study course. 


It shows ‘‘51 Ways to Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
training in all lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional personal help and instruc- 
tion is given in the special lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and profitable business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the personal direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms. 


You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin ‘Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Management,” 
giving full details and telling how some of 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free,—send for it— 
to American School of Home Economics, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle Home Economics Club. The 
regular meeting was held December 4, 1924, 
at the Commons of the University of Wash- 
ington. After dinner Mrs. Henry Landes, 
president of the city council, and Emiline 
Whitcomb of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
spoke. Mrs. Landes discussed the diastrous 
effect produced on dance halls by the recent 
transfer of their supervision from the 
women’s division of the police department 
to the police department proper. Miss 
Whitcomb spoke on the place of home eco- 
nomics in education, showing its relation to 
other branches of study, such as history, 
geography, sociology, and economics. 

Several letters were read in reply to a 
communication sent to ten thousand people 
asking their views and ideas regarding home 
economics as a grade, high school, and uni- 
versity subject. It is expected that the 
substance of the information received will 
be put into a usable form. 

Seattle Schools. The lunch rooms oper- 
ated by the school board under the direct 
control of the school principals and Boys and 
Girls Clubs, with a head cook in charge, are 
showing most satisfactory results. 

State College of Washington, Pullman. 
Ida M. Smith has resigned her position as 
supervising dietitian, Irene Harrington 
has been appointed in her place, and May 
Brookshier, who was graduated from Kansas 
Agricultural College in 1917, has been 
appointed assistant dietitian to fill the va- 
cancy left by Miss Harrington. 

University of Washington. Helen Hub- 
bell, who did graduate work in the home 
economics department last year and taught 
classes in dietetics, is dietitian in the new 
school of nursing at Yale University; she 
gives instruction to the nurses, is consultant 
in dietetics, and gives bedside instruction 
to patients. 

The following graduates are on the exten- 
sion staff at Cornell: Gertrude Thomas, ’21, 
Irene Dalziel, ’23, Carrie Williams, ’20, 
Kathleen McBride, ’24, Florence Elrey, ’24. 

Jessie Scott, 24, has been appointed in- 
structor at the University of North Dakota 
for the year, taking the place of Marion 
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Stephenson, ’20, who is on a year’s leave of 
absence and studying in Paris. 

Gladys Peterson, ’21, is instructor in 
millinery at Oregon Agricultural College. 

Frances Reedy, ’22, is manager of dining 
rooms at the Women’s University Club. 

Ruby Hutchinson, ’23, who was an assist- 
ant in the Commons last year, is dietitian 
at Ellensburg State Normal School. 

Florence Bateson, ’24, is student dietitian 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

May Stewart, 17, is manager of the lunch 
room at the new Jason Lee Junior High 
School, Tacoma. About 700 pupils are 
served every noon. 

The home economics department has 
recently entertained the following dis- 
tinguished guests: Dean Milam of Oregon 
Agricultural College, Miss Whitcomb of 
Washington, Miss Dyer of the University 
of Cincinnati, and Professor Cora M. 
Winchell of Columbia. 

Grace Gillett, formerly head of the home 
economics department at New York State 
Teachers College at Albany, is the new super- 
visor of vocational home economics for the 
State of Washington with headquarters at 


Olympia. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting, held in connec- 
tion with the home economics section of the 
State Education Association, was at Blue- 
field, October 24. The first item on the 
program was the meeting of executive com- 
mittee, at which a plan was formulated for 
asking the home economics section of each 
of the Teachers Round Tables of the state 
to appoint a representative member of the 
state executive committee. This is be- 
lieved to be a forward step in the better 
organization of teachers of home economics 
that will lead to a definite state home 
economics program. 

The teachers of West Virginia, are organized 
into round tables, thirteen in all. The first 
attempt to form home economics sections 
was made last year, and up to the present 
these have been organized in the Greenbrier 
Valley Southern West Virginia, Centra 
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West Virginia, and Monongahela Valley. 
The high percentage of attendance of these 
round tables has been encouraging and more 
will be organized before the present school 
year is finished. 

A home economics luncheon, planned and 
served by the home economics students of the 
Beaver Pond High School, was a delightful 
feature of the day. The speakers were 
representatives of the state and local parent- 
teacher associations. 

At the general session in the afternoon 
Betty Eckhardt, district home demonstra- 
tion agent, Charleston, spoke on “Home 
Economics in Rural Schools through 4-H 
Club Work,” and Gertrude Kiger, Beckley 
High School, on “Suggestions for Teaching 
Costume Design in High School.” 

There were also sectional round tables for 
teachers in university and college, high 
schools, and junior high schools. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Katherine Kearney, city supervisor of 
home economics, Charleston; secretary, 
Ardella Farrarr, Keystone High School, 
Keystone. 

West Virginia University. Phi Upsilon 
Omicron entertained the new girls in the 
home economics school at tea on September 
24th. The rooms were tastefully decorated 
with a perfusion of autumn flowers in the 
fraternity colors, yellow and white. Miss 
Rachel H. Colwell, head of the department 
of home economics, and Edith Reed, presi- 
dent of the fraternity, were at the head of the 
receiving line. After refreshments were 
served, chrysanthemums were given as 
favors. The chapter members of the Phi 
Upsilon Omicron are: Edith Reed, Marie 
Austin, Freda Kestor, Mable Sidell, Helen 
Andrews, Marian Richards, Charlotte Reed, 
Eleanor McClung, and Dorothy Bone. 

Jean Richmond, who is assistant professor 
in home economics education in place of 
Miss Breck, has been teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa for the past four years. She 
obtained her A. B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and her master’s degree from 
the University of Iowa. 

H. Goodard, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant 


in home economics and in applied arts and 
clothing. 

Nellie Nisbill, who received her M. S. 
degree from the Universiy of Chicago, has 
also been added to the teaching force of 
this department. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan West 
director of home. economics, studied at 
Columbia University during the spring 
and summer sessions of the last college year, 
her major work being nutrition. 

Jennie Rountree is doing graduate work 
during the present college year at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Esther Bierman, ’24, is a demonstrator 
in the home service department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Flour Company. She has been 
working in Massachusetts and Kansas. 

Leane Rutledge, ’22, is in charge of the 
laboratory work in the domestic science 
department of R. B. Davis Company, 
Hoboken. She reports a large demand for 
and circulation of the ‘lesson plan’ or book- 
lets on foods. The booklet on Christmas 
Suggestions has had a particularly wide 
circulation. 

Dorothy Stewart, ’17, is in charge of the 
diebetic extension dining-room at University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor. 

The National Dairy Association held an 
exposition in Milwaukee the first week of 
October, during which they held a menu 
contest. Six classes on menus were opened. 
Students from the dietetics course entered 
three of these classes and received first and 
second prizes in two and first, second, and 
third prizes in the third class. Three senior 
students of the department have entered the 
prize essay contest conducted by the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, two students working 
on the relation of chemistry to the home, and 
one on the relation of chemistry to health 
and disease. 

Stout Institute. Elizabeth Solter, assist- 
ant state club leader, talked to the home 
economics students on the work of the boys 
and girls clubs and urged the importance of 
teachers assisting in this work. Some of the 
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faculty and students later had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Miss Solter at a dinner 
in the college tea room. 

Students recently enjoyed an exhibit of 
costume dolls. A few of the dolls depicted 
the styles of ancient times, but the most of 
them showed the changes in costumes during 
the 60 years from 1864 to the present. The 
exhibit was loaned to the clothing depart- 
ment by the Tennessee Chapter of the 
Fashion League of America. 

The art history class exhibited a collection 
of Medici prints during the week of Novem- 
ber 11th. The members of the class ar- 
ranged the pictures, managed the finances 
and the publicity, and planned the program. 
Each evening several short talks were given 
by the girls or members of the faculty. Each 
talk was limited to one particular phase of the 
art represented in the exhibit and was 
planned to bring to the audience certain 
knowledge that would aid in the apprecia- 
tion of the pictures. 

A mutual benefit scheme has been worked 
out by the 11th grade clothing class of the 
practice school and the college costume 
design class. The 11th graders were making 
wool dresses and needed help in planning the 
decoration. So each college girl worked 
with one of these girls and together they 
planned as interesting and original schemes 
as possible, considering the following points: 
suitability to personality, coloring, and age of 
girl; individual taste; amount of money and 
kinds of material available; and technical 
ability of the girl. Thus the high school 
girls had the advantage of a number of the 
suggestions and the satisfaction of knowing 
their problem was considered important by a 
college group. The college girls, in turn, 
received splendid training in the analysis 
of a real situation, in the application of art 
principles to a practical problem, and in 
methods of correlation of work in a public 
school. When the dresses were completed a 
special show was arranged so that the girls 
could exhibit the finished garments to the 
costume design class. 
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La Foire Gastronomique de Dijon. A 
fourth annual fair to glorify food and drink 
was held in November, 1924. The feasts 
and fairs for which Dijon has been famous 
since the time of the dukes of Burgundy 
give it an historical background for its 
claim to be considered the gastronomic 
capital of a nation of good cooks. 

Each day a different one of the famous 
dishes of Burgundy was served at every res- 
taurant of the city and shown with its appro- 
priate garnishes in the main hall of the fair. 
Some of the best known specialties were on 
the menus every day. 

Booths in the main building showed local 
foods known all over France. Pain d’épices, 
something like our spice cake, but sweetened 
with honey and with anise as the predomi- 
nating spice, appeared in innumerable fancy 
shapes with decorations of candied fruits. 
One of the most highly prized dishes was 
snails cooked and combined with a paste of 
garlic and fresh butter. All of the local 
wines were shown, and there was a splendid 
exhibit of mustard. 

Commercial firms had booths for all sorts 
of household devices, and also for agricul- 
tural machinery. Another interesting fea- 
ture was the display of antique furniture, 
showing the contrast between houses of 
today and of olden times. 

Among the diverting displays in the parade 
of floats representing the local organizations 
concerned with food, was a table showing a 
medieval Bergundian feast, a huge golden 
snail with a long-haired princess driving it, 
and a mustard pot large enough to hold the 
mustard for a small city. 

Japanese Children Safeguarded. Japan 
has notified the United States Department 
of State of its ratification of two draft 
conventions adopted by International Labor 
Conferences. Under one of these con- 
ventions the employment of children under 
14 on vessels is prohibited; under the other, 
medical examination of children under 18 
employed on vessels is made compulsory. 


